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IMPERFECTION OF MAN. 


Life is a chequer’d scene to all on earth: 
Mirth tollows griet, and grief succeeds to mirth : 
E’en asthe globe revolves in ceaseless roll, 

And light or darkness cheers or chills the soul— 
Man is compounded both of good and ill ; 
Virtue and vice divide his fitful will: 

None are so good some blemish doth not blot— 
None are so bad some good redeemeth not. 


a 
MARSTON OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 


Resumed from Albion of May 3. 


On returning to London I found the world in the ‘transition state.’ The 
spirit of the people was changed ; the nature of the war was changed ; the 
principle of the a in the legislature was changed. A new era of 
the contest had arrived ; and, in the midst of the general perplexity as to the 
nature of the approaching events, every one exhibited a conviction, that 
when they came their magnitude would turn all the struggles of the past 
into child’s play. ; 

I, too, had my share in the change. 1 had now passed my public novi- 
tiate, and had obtained my —— of statesmanship on a stale, if too 
small for history, yet sufficiently large to teach me the working of the ma- 
chinery. i 

National conspiracy, the council chamber, popular ebullition, and the 
tardy but powertul action of public justice, had been my tutors; and [ was 
now felt, by the higher powers, to be not unfit for trust in a larger field. A 

seat in the English Louse of Commons soon enabled me to give satisfactory 
evidence that | had aot altogether overlooked the character ofthe crisis ; and 
after some interviews with the premier, his approval of my conduct in Ire- 
land was followed by the proposal of an office, with a seat in the cabi- 
net. 
I had thas attained, in the vigour of life, a distinction for which hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, had laboured through life in vain. But mine was no 
couch of rosy prosperity. The period was threatening. The old days of 
official repose were past, never toreturn. The state of Europe was hourly 
assuming an aspect of the deepest peril. The war had hitherto been but 
the struggle of armies; it now threatened to be the struggle of nations. It 
had hitherto lived on the natural resources of public expenditure; it now 
began to prey upon the vitals of kingdom. 

The ordinary tinauce of England was to be succeeded by demands press- 
ing heavily on the existing generation, and laying a hereditary burden on 
all that were to follew. ‘The nature of our antagonist deepened the diflicul- 
ty. All the common casualties of nations were so far from breakmg the ene- 
my down, that they only gave him renewed power. Poverty swelled his 
ranks ; confiscetion swelled his coffers ; bankruptcy gave him strength ; tac- 
tion invigorated his government, and in insubordiuation made him invinei- 
ble. In the midst ot this confusion, even a new terror arose. 

The democracy ef France, after startling Europe, had seemed to be sink- 
ing into feebleness aad apathy, when a new wonder appeared in the politi- 
cal hemisphere, too glaring and too ominous to suffer our eyes to turn trom 
it foramoment. The Consulate assumed the rule of France. Combining 
the fiery vigour of republicanism with the perseverance of monarchy, it 
now carried the whole furce of the country into foreign fields. Every for- 
eign capital began to tremble. The whole European system shook before 
a power which smote it with the force of acannon ball against a crumbling 
bastion. The extraordinary man who now took the lead in France, had 
touched the string which vibrated in the heart of every native of the soil.— 
He had found them weary of the crirfes of democracy ; he told them that a 
career of universal supremacy was open before them. He had found them 
degraded by the consciousness of riot and regicide ; he told them that they 
were the chevaliers of the new age, and destined to eclipse the chevaliers of 
all the ages past. His Italian campaigns, by their rapidity, their fine com- 
binations, and their astonishing success, had created a new art of war. He 
had brought them romantic triumphs from the land of romance. Day by 
day the populace of the capital were summoned to see pageants of Italian 
standards, cannon, and prisoners. Every courier that galloped through the 
streets brought tidings of some new conquest; and every meeting of the 
Councils was employed in announcing the addition of some classic province, 
the overthrow of some hostile diadem, or the arrival of some convoy of 
those most magnificent of all the spoils of war, the treasures of the Italian 
arts. France begau to dream of the conquest of the world. 

The contrast between her past calamities and her present splendour, pow- 
erfully heightened the illusion. France loves illusion ; she has always re- 
joiced in glittering deceptions, even with the perfect knowledge that they 
were deceptions ; and’here stood the most dazzling of political charlatans, 
the great wonder worker, raising phantoms of national glory even out of the 
charnel. The wrecks of faction, the remnants of the monarchy, and the 
corpses lying headless in the shadow of the guillotine, gave all semblance 
to the conception—F rance was a charnel. Her people, by nature rushing 
into extremes, wild and fierce, yet gallant and generous, had become at 
jength conscious of the national fall in the eyes of Europe. They had been 
scandalized by the rudeness, the baseness, and the brutishness, of rabble su- 
premacy They gazed upon their own crimsoned hands and tarnished 
weapons with intolerable disgust; and it was in this moment of depression 
that they sawa sudden beam of military renown shot across the national dark- 
ness. 

After so long defeat that it had extinguished all but the memory of her old 
triumphs, France wasa conqueror: alter a centary of helpless exhaustion, 
she had risen into almost supernatural vigour; after a hundred years, scarce- 
Pd marked by a single victory, hercapital rang with the daily sound of success- 

ul battles against the veterans of Frederick and Maria Theresa ; after lin- 
gering for generations in the obscurity so bitter to the popular heart, France 
nad been suddenly thrown into thebroadest lustre of European sovereignty. 
The world was changed; and the limits of that change offered only a more 
resistless lure to the popular passion, for their being still indistinct to the 
keenest eye of man. 

But our chief struggle was at home, and the reaction of our foreign disas- 
ters came with terrible weight upon a cabinet already tottering. We saw 
its fate. Days and nights of the most anxious consultation, could not re- 
lieve us from the hourly increasing evidence, that the Continent was on the 
verge of ruin. The voice ot Opposition, reinforced by the roar of the multi- 
tade, could no longer be shut out by the curtains of the council cham- 
ber. Fox, was never inore confident and more popular, than when 
he made the House ring with prophecies of national downfall. His attacks 
were now incessant. He flung his hand grenades night after night into our 
samp, and constantly with still greater damage. We still fought, but it was 
the fight of despair. Pitt was imperturbable ; but there was not one among 
his colleagues who did not feel the hopelessuess of calling for public reliance, 
when, in every suce essive debate, we heard the leader of Opposition con- 
temptuously asking, what answer we had to the Gazette crowded with bank- 
ruptcy? to the resolutions of great bodies of the people denouncing the war’ 
er to the deadly evideuce of its effects in the bufletin which he held in his 
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hand, announcing some new defeat of our allies ; some new treaty of sub- 
mission; some new barter for provinces of the precarious existence of for- 
eign thrones ? 

In all my recollections of public life, this was the period of the deepest 
perplexity. The name of the great minister has been humiliated by those 
who judge of the past only by the present. But then all this was new. ‘The 
general eye of statesmanship had been deceived by the formal grandeur of 
the continental sovereignties. They had lain untouched, like the bodies of 
their kings, with all their armour on, and with every feature unchanged ; 
and such they might have remained for ages to come, had not a new force 
broken open their gilded and sculptured shrines, torn off their cerements, 
and exposed them to the light and air. Then a touch extinguished them ; 
the armour dropped into dust; the royal robes dissolved ; the royal features 
disappeared ; and the whole illusion left nothing but its moral behind. 

It can be no dishonour to the memory of the first statesman, to acknowl- 
edge that he had not the giftof prophecy. Europe had never before seen a 
war of the people. The burning passions, rude vigour, and remorseless da- 
ring of the multitude, were phenomena of which man knows no more than 
he elon of the materials of destruction which lie hid in the central caverns 
of the globe, and which some new era may be suffered to develope, for 
the new havoc of posterity. Even to this hour, I think that the true source 
of revolutionary triumph has been mistaken. It was not in the furious eu- 
ergy of its factions, nor in the wide revenge of the people, nor even in the 
dazzling view of national conquest. These were but gusts of the pe ular 
tempest, currents of the great popular tide But the mighty mover of all was 
the sudden change from the disgusts and depressions of serfdom, into a sense 
that’all the world of possession lay before the bold heart and the ruthless 
hand. Every form of wealth and eujoyment was offered to the man-who 
had begun life in the condition of one chained to the ‘ground, and who 
could never have hoped to change his toil but forthe grave. But the bar- 
rier was now cast down, and all were free to rush in. The treasury of na- 
tional honours was suddenly flang open, and all might share the spoil. This 
was the true secret of the astonishing power of the revolution. The man 
who was nothing to day, might be every thingto morrow. The conscript 
might be a captain, acolonel, a general, before the Austrian or Prussion sol- 
dier could be acorporal. Who can wonder at the march of France, or the 
flight of her enemies ? 

Although every night now;produced a debate, and the demand on the 
activity and vigilance of ministers was incessant and exhausting, the real 
debates in both houses were few in comparison with those of later times 
In those pitched battles of the great parties, their whole strength was mus- 
tered from every quarter ; the question was long announced ; and its decis- 
ion was regarded as giving the most complete measure of the strength of 
the Cabinet and Opposition. One of these nights came, unfortunately for 
ministers, on the very day « «vhich the bulletin arrived, announcing the sig 
nature of the first Austrian armistice. The passage of the Tyrol had strip- 
ped Austria of its mountain barrier. Terrror had done the rest; and the 
armistice was signed within three marches of Vienna! The courier who 
had been sent to the Austrian ambassador, and had been permitted to pass 
through France, reported the whole nation to be ina frenzy of triumph. He 
had every where seeu civic processions, military displays, and illuminations 
in the cities. The exultation of the people had risen to the utmost height 
of national enthusiasm ; and Europe was pronounced, by every Frenchman, 
from the Directory to the postilion, to be at their feet. 

This intelligence was all but fatal. If a shower of cannon balls had been 
poured in upon the ministerial benches, it could scarcely have produced a 
more sweeping effect. It was clear that the sagacity of the ‘independent 
members ’—only another name for the most flexible portion of the House— 
was fully awake to the contingency ; the ‘ waiters upon Providence,’ as 
they were called, with no very reverent allusion, were evidently on the 
point of deciding for themselves; and the ‘ King’s friends’—a party un- 
known to the constitution, but perfectly knowing, and known by, the trea- 
sury—began to move away by small sections; and, crowded as the clubs 
were during the day, I never saw the minister rise with so few of his cus- 
tomary troops behind him. But the Opposition beach was crowded to re- 
pletion ; and their leader sat looking round with good humoured astonish- 
ment, and sometimes with equally good humoured burlesque, on the sudden 
increase of his recruits. The motion was in answer to a royal message on 
continental subsidies. Nothing could have been more difficult than the topic 
at that juncture. But I never listened to Pitt with more genuine admiration. 
Fox, in his declamatory bursts, was superior to every speaker whom I have 
ever heard. His appearance of feeling wasirresistible. It seemed that, if 
one could have stripped his heart, it could scarcely have shown its pulsation 

more vividly to the eye, than they transpired from his flaent and most elo- 
quent tongue. But if Fox was the most powerful of declaimers, Pitt was 
the mightiest master of the language of national council. He, too, could be 
occasionally glowing and imaginative. He could even launch the lighter 
weapons of sarcasm with singular dexterity ; but his true rank was as the 
raler of Empire, and his true talent was never developed but when he spoke 
for the interests of Empire 

On this night he was more earnest and more impressive than ever ; the 
true description would have been, more imperial. He spoke less like a 
debater than like one who held the sceptre in his hand; and one who also 
that he was transmitiing his wisdom as a parting legacy to a great peo- 
ple. 
A portion of that speech, which ought never to be forgotten by the lea- 
ders of public affairs in England, was singularly full and powerful. Refer- 
ring to the calumniated Revolution of 1638—‘ We now stand,’ said he, ‘al- 
most in the same position with respect to France and Europe, in which the 
government of William ILI. stood a century ago. We have onlys to substi- 
tute the democracy of France for the monarchy ; and Europe enfeebled by 
the shocks of war, as it is now, for Europe untouched and intrepid, awake 
to the ambition of the French King, and determined to meet him sword in 
hand. But the King of England was even then the guiding mind of Eu- 
rope. I now demand, what was the redeeming policy of that apg reagre 
sovereign? It was, never to despair of the triumph of principle ; never to 
doubt of the ultimate fortunes ot good in a contest with evil ; aud never to 
hesitate in calling upon a great and free people for the defence of that con- 
stitution which had made them great and free.’ 

These high toned sentiments were received with loud cheers. Even Oppo- 
sition felt the natural force of the appeal, and the cheering was universal ; 
party was forgotten for the time, and the name of England, and the revived 
glory of those illustrious days, bowed the whole House at the will of the 
great orator. Inthe midst of their enthusiasm, he took from the table a 
volume of the records, and read tne final address of William to his Parlia- 
ment; the bequest of a dying king to the people whom he had rescued 
from slavery. This royal speech had evidently formed his manual of gov- 
ernment, and, certainly, a nobler declaratiou never came from the throne. 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen—I promise myself that you are met together 
with that just sense of the common danger of Europe. and that resentment 
of the late proceedings of the French King, which have been so fully and 
univers illy ex pressed in the loyal and seasonable addresses of my people.’ 
In allusion to the French plan of universal monarchy in the reign of Louis 
XIV., the speech pronounced that the alliance of Spain was the commence- 
| ment of a system for subjugating Europe. ‘* it is fit,’ said the King, ‘ that I 

should tell you that the eyes of ail Europe are upon this Parliament—all 
| matters are at a stand until your resvlutions are known; and therefore no 
time ought to be lost. 

‘ You have yet an Opportunity, by God's blessing, to secure to yourselves 
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BARCLAY STREET. 
and your posterity the quiet enjoyment of your religion and liberties, if you 
are not wenting to yourselves, but will exert the utmost vigour of the English 
nation. But 1 tell you plainly, that if you do not lay hold of this occasion, 
you have no reason to hope for another.’ 

One of the measures proposed was, for the maintenance of the public 
good faith ‘TI cannot but press upon you,’ said the King, ‘to take care of 
the public credit, which cannot be preserved but by keeping sacred the 
maxim, that they shall never be losers who trust to parliamentary se- 
curity. ‘ 

‘ Let me conjure you to disappoint the only hopes of your enemies by your 
unanimity. I have shown, will always show, how desirous I am to be 
the common father of all my people; do you, in like manner, lay aside par- 
ties and divisions ; let there be no other distinction heard of amongst us, but 
of those who are foc the Protestant religion and the present establishment ; 
and of those who mean a Popish Prince and a French government. 

‘I shall only add this; that it youdo, in good earnest, desire to see Eng- 
land hold the ce of Europe, and to be indeed at the head of the Protes- 
tant interest, it will appear by the present opportunity.’ 

Daylight shone on the windows of St. Seaphten'é befere the debate closed. 
The minister had retired immediately after his exhausting h, and left 
his friends to sustain the combat. It was long and fierce; but Opposition 
was again baffled, and the division gave us a lingering majority. It was now 
too late, or too early, to go to rest ; and | had returned to my official apart- 
ments, to look over some returns required for the next council, when my 
friend the seeretary tapped at my door. His countenance looked care-worn ; 
and for a few moments after he had sat down, he remained in total silence, 
with his forehead resting on his hands. This was so unlike the cheerful 
spirit of former times—times in which he had seemed to defy, or almost to 
enjoy, the struggles of public life—that I began to express alarm for his 
health. But he interrupted me by a look of the deepest distress, and the 
words ‘ Pitt is dying.’ No words could be fuller of ill-omen, and my anxie- 
ty wasequal to his own. ‘ My meaning,’ said he, ‘is not, that he must die 
to-day, or to-morrow, nor in six months, nor perhaps in a year, but that 
the statesman is dead. He must speak no more, act no more, and even 
think no more, or he must go to his grave. This night has finished the long 
supremacy of the noblest miad that ever ruled the councils of this country. 
William Pitt may live, but the minister has finished his days.’ 

‘Yet,’ I remar ed, ‘ [never heard him more animated or more impressive 
than on this night. He absolutely broke down all resistance. His mind 
seemed richer than ever, and his combination of facts and reasoning ap- 
peared to me unequalled by even his greatest previous efforts. I should 
have almost pronounced him to be inspired by the increased difficulties of 
the time.’ 

‘ True—yet I conveyed him from the House, fainting; 1 have sate, along 
with his physician, at his bedside ever since, applying restoratives to him, 
with scarcely a hope of recovery. It is plain that another night of such 
effort would be too much for bis frame; and the question on which I have 
now come to summon an immediate meeting ot our friends, turns on the 
means of calming public opinion until he shall be able to appear in his place 
once more. Hiscareer is unquestionably at an end, but his name is power- 
ful stili; aici Congh another trial of his powers in Parliameut would cost 
him his life, still, as the head of the cabinet, he might effect for a while, 


, all the principal purp ses of an administration.’ 


_[ doubted the possibility of encountering the present strength of Oppo- 
sition, reinforced, as it was, by calamity abroad, and asked, ‘ Whether an 
— was contemplated, to restore the public fortunes on the Conti- 
nen 

‘ Every point of that kind has been long sinee considered,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘Our alliances have all failed; and we are now reproached, not sim 
ply with the folly of paying for inefficient help, but with the cruelty of 
dragging the states of Europe into a contest, where to be crushed was in- 
evitable.’ 

I still urged an enquiry into the strength of states which had never been 
sharers in the war. ‘If the minor German powers have been absorbed; if 
Prnssia has abandoned the cause ; if Austria has fought in vain—in the world 
included in Germany?’ 1 threw the map of Europe on the table. ‘See 
what a narrow circle comprehends the whole space to which we have hither- 
to limited the defence of society against the enemy of all social order. Our 
cause is broader than Europe ; it is the cause of civilization itself; and why 
not summon all civilization to its defence? Russia alone has an army of 
half a million, yet she has never fired a shot.’ Still, I found it difficult to 
convince my fellow minister. 

‘ Russia—jealous, ambitious, and Asiatic; Russia, with the Eastern world 
for her natural field—what object can she have in relieving the broken 
powers of the Continent? Must she not rather rejoice in the defeats and 
— which leave them at her mercy?’ I still continued to urge 

im. 

‘Rely upon it; itis in the North that we must look for the reinforcement. 
If the councils of Catharine were crafty, the councils of her successor may 
be sincere. Catharine thought only of the seizure of Turkey; Paul may 
think only of the profits of commerce. Yet, is it altogether justifiable to 
suppose that monarchs may not feel the same sympathies, the same princi- 
ples of honour—nay, the same abhorrence of a sanguinary republicanism 
a a private individual might feel in any other instance of oppres- 
sion 

‘ Still, Marston, I am at a loss to know by what influence a British govern- 
ment could urge a Russian despotism into a contest, a thousand miles from 
its frontier; in which it can gain no accession of territory, end but Ettle 
accession of military fame; and all this, while it is itself pertectly secure 
from al] aggression.’ 

‘All true; but remember the striking commencement of Voltaire’s Me- 
moir of Peter—‘ Whocould have pretended to say, in the year 1700, that a 
magnificent and polished court would be formed, at the extremity of the 
Gulf of Finland ; that the inhabitants of Cazan and the banks of the Wolga 
would be ranked among disciplined warriors, and after beating the Turk 
and the Swede, ” victories in Germavy? That a desert of two thousand 
leagues in length, should, in the spfice of fifty years, extend its influence to 
all the European courts; and that, in 1759, the most zealous patron of lite- 
rature in Europe should be a Russian sovereign? The man who bad said 
this, would have been regarded as the most chimerical mortal on earth.’ 
But all this has been done, and the career is not closed. More will te done 
still. It may even be our most essential policy to bring Russia iuto full 
collision with France. She is now the only rivel and | shall scarcely re- 
gret the fall of the German sovereignties, if it clears the field, to bring face to 
face the two great powers which hold at their sword’s point the fate of the 
Continent.’ 

A month passed, of perpetual difficulty in the cabinet, of ill news from 
abroad, and of violent discontents among the people. A deficient harvest 
had come, to increase the national murmurs; a season uf peculiar inclemency 
had added its share to the public vexations; and I fully experienced the in- 
sufficiency of office, and of the showy honours of courts, to constitute happi- 
ness. But a new scene was reserved for me. Casual as my conversation 
with the secretary of state had been, it was not forgotten: it had been relat- 
ed to the minister; and it had so far coincided with the conceptions of a 
mind, which seemed to comprehend every chance of human things, that I 
was uty sent for, to enter into the necessary explanations. The result 
was, the offer of a mission to St. Petersburg. The proposal was so unex- 
pected, that I required time for my answer. 1 must abandon bigh employ- 
ment at home for a temporary distinction abroad ; my knowledge of Russia 
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was slight: the character of the Czar was eccentric; and the success of an 
embassy, dependent on the most capricious of mankind, was so uncertain, 
that the result might strip me of whatever credit I already gmeneds 

But, there was one authority, to which I always ap . I placed the 

roposal in the hands of Clotilde: and she settled all my doubts at once, by 
pe na , ‘that it was the appointment which, if she had been suflered to 
choose, he would have selected, in preference to all others, for its honour 
and its services.’ I had no power to resist such pleadings—seconded as 
they were, by the rosiest smiles, and the most beaming eyes. But Clotilde 
was still the woman, and I only valued her the more for it. Her sincerity 
had not a thought to hide: and she acknowledged her delight at the pros- 

t of once more treading on the soil of the Continent; at gazing even on 

e borders of her native land, excluded as she might be from its entrance ; 

at the enjoyment of seeing continental life in the brilliant animation of its 
atest court; and at mingling with the scenein a rack which entitled her 
to its first distinctions. : 

‘ But, Clotilde, how will yon reconcile your tastes to the wild habits of 
Russia, and even to the solemn formalities of a northern court ?’ 

‘They both present themselves to me,’ was her answer, ‘ with the charm 
at once of novelty and recollection. From my nursery days, the names of 
Peter, Catharine, and their marvellous city, rang in the ears of all Paris.— 
Romance had taken refuge at the pole; Voltaire, Buffon, D’ Alembert—all 
the wit, and all the philosophy of France—satirized the French court under 
the disguise of Russian panegyric; and St. Petersburg was to us the mod- 
ern Babylon—a something compounded of the wildness of a Scythian desert 
and the lustre of a Turkish tale.’ 

The ministerial note had been headed ‘ most secret and confidential,’ and 
as such I had regarded it. But | soon saw the difficulty of keeping ‘ a state 
secret.’ I had scarcely sent in my acceptance of the appointment, when i 
found a letter on my table from my old Isruelite friend, Weedocal congratu- 
lating me on ‘my decision.’ It was in his usual abrupt style :— 

‘ 1 was aware of the minister’s offer to you within twelve hours after it was 
made. I should have written to you, urging its acceptance ; but I preterred 
pean | gv own judgment to settle the question. Still, I can give you some 

rsonal knowledge on the subject of Russia. 1 have been there for the 

t six months. My daughter—for what purpose I could never ascertain— 
took a sudden whim of hating Switzerland, and loving the snows and deserts 
of the North. But I have known the sex tuo long, ever to think of combat- 
ing their wills by argument. The only chance of success is to give way to 
them. Mariamne, sick of hills and valleys, and unable to breathe in the pure- 
est air of the globe, determined to try the exhalations from the marshes of 
the Neva. But, she is my child, after all—the only being for whom I live 
—and J was peculiarly grateful that she had not fixed on Siberia, or taken a 
resolution to oe and die at Pekin. Ido not regret my journey It has 
thrown a new light on me. I must acknowledge to you, that J was astonish- 
ed at Russia. I had knownivin early life, and I thought that I knew it well. 
But it is singularly changed. The spirit of the people—the country—the 
throne itself—have undergone the most Ceatabeb ina cient revolutions, and 
the most effective of all. Russiais now Russia no longer; she is Greece, 
Germany, France—and she will yet be England. Her politics and her fac- 
ulties, alike, embrace the civilized world. She is Greece in her subtlety, 
Germany in her intelligence, and France in her ambition. St. Petersburg 
is less the capital of her empire, though of all capitals the most magnificent, 
than an emblem of her mind. I often stood on the banks of the Neva, and, 
looking round me on their massof palaces, involuntarily asked myself—Could 
all this have been the work ofa single mind? Other capitals have been the 
work of necessity, of chauce, of national defence, of the mere happiness of 
location. But this was founded in ambition alone—founded by the sovereign 
will of one who felt, that in it he was erecting an empire of conquest; and 
that from this spot, in after ages, was to pour forth the force that was to ab- 
sorb every other dominion of the world. Peter fixed on the site of his 
city to tell this to the world. I see in its framer, and in its site, the living 
words .— 

‘“T fix my future capital in the wilderness—in a swamp—in a region of 
tempests—on the shores of an inhospitable sea—in a climate of nine-months’ 
winter—to show that I am able to conquer all the obstacles of nature. I 
might have fixed it on the shores of the Kuxine—in the nost fertile region of 
Asia—in the superb plains of central Russia—or on the banks of the Danube ; 
but I preferred fixing it in the extremity of the North, to show that the mind 
and power of Russia dreaded no impediments, of either man or nature.” 

‘Tam now in London fora week. You will find me in my den.’ 

I visited him ‘in his den ;’ and it deserved the name as much as ever.— 
Nota pane had been cleared of its dinginess; not acobweb had been swept 
from its ceiling ; nothing had been removed, except the pair of living skele- 
tons who once acted as his attendants. They had been removed by the Re- 
mover of all things; and were succeeded by a pair, so similar in meagreness 
and oddity of appearance, that I could not have known the change, except 
for its mention by the master, congratulating himself on being so ‘tortunate’ 
in finding substitutes. 1 found Mordecai immersed in day-books and ledg- 
ers, and calcglating the exchanges with as much anxiety us if he were not 
worth a shilling. But his look was more languid than before, and his pow- 
erfal eye seemed to have sunk deeper beneath his brow. 

‘You are probably surprised at seeing me here ;’ said he, fbut I have more 
reason than ever to be here. There is a time for all things, but not if we 
throw it away. My last excursion to Poland has revived my zeal in behalf 
of my nation ; and as years advance on me, like the rest of the world, I find 
that [ must only exert myself the more.’ 

‘ But, Mordecai, you are opulent; you can have no necessity for abandon- 
ing the natural indulgences of life. You will only shorten your days by this 
toil. At least why do you linger in this dungeon ?’ 

He smiled grimly. ‘Itisadungeon, and I only value it the more. To 
this dungeon, as you call it, come day by day, some of the haughtiest names 
of the land. If 1 lived in some west-end Square, with my drawing-room 
filled with Lowis Quatorze gaw-gaws, anda half a dozen idle fellows in liv- 
ery to announce my visitors, i could not feel the hundreth part of the sense 
of my superiority, the contemptuous triamph, the cool cousciousness of the 
pay A ot gold, which I feel when Lsee my shrinking supplicants sitting 

own amongst my dusty boxes and everlasting cobwebs. I shall not suffer 
a grain of the dust to be cleared away. It is my pride—it is my power—it 
is my revenge.’ 

His visage assumed so completely the expression which I had always 
imagined for Shylock, that I should scarcely have been surprised if I had 
seen him produce the knife and the scales. 

‘You are surprised at all this, said he after a pause,in which he fixed his 
searching eyes on me. ‘I see by your countenance, that you think me a 
Goth, a wonster, a savage—I think myself none of those things. I ama 
man ; and, if I am not much deceived, i am also a philosopher. My life has 
been a perpetual struggle through a world where every one worships self. 
My nation are scorned, and they es too. The Jew has been injured, 
not by the individual alone, but by mankind; and has he not a right to 
his revenge? He has at last found the means. He is now absorbing the 
wealth of all nations. With wealth he will have the power; and another 
half century will not elapse, before all the grand questions of public council 
—nay, of national existence—must depend on the will of the persecuted sons 
of Abraham. Who shall rise, or who shall fall; who shall make war, or 
who shall obtain peace ; what republic shall be created, or what monarchy 
shall be rent in pieces—will henceforth be the questions, not for cabinets, 
but of the "Change. There are correspondences within this escritoire, worth 
all the wisdom of all the ministers of earth. There are commands at the 
point of this pen, which the proudest statesmanship dares not controvert. 
There is in the chests round you a ruler more powerful than ever before 
held the sceptre—the dictator of the globe; the true Despot is Gold.’ 

After this wild burst, he sank into silence ; until, to change the fever of his 
thoughts, I enquired for the health of his daughter. The father’s heart over. 
came him again. 

2 My world threatens to be a lonely one, Mr. Marston,’ said he in a feeble 
voice. ‘You seea heart-broken man. Forgive the bitterness with which I 
have a _ Mariamne, I fear, is dying; and what is wealth now to me ? 
I have left her in Poland among my people. She seemed to feel some slight 
enjoyment in wandering from place to place; but her last letter tells me 
that she is wearied of travelling, and has made up her mind to live and die 
where she may be surrounded by her unhappy nation. 1 remain here only 
to wind up my affairs, and in a week I quit kngland—and for ever.’ 

To be Continued. 
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RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

India: Legislative Department, 7th May, 1345. Despatch of the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to the Governor General of India in Council. 
Many reasons may, no doubt, be given why Anglo Saxon civilisation has 

made so slow a progress as it has in India. \t required some time to ena- 

ble us to feel that were we the masters there: it required a much longer time 
to convince both ourselves and the world that we might continue such; 


and it will, probably, require a still more protracted period to teach us ui 


the advantages which we may derive from that mastery. Hitherto, we 
seem to be bewildered by the vastness of our own achievements Ve are 
by far the greatest political power in the Last, possessing the richest and 
most fertile provinces which it contains, occupying the centre of commer- 
cial activity in Asia, and commanding nearly «1! the important 
the interior of that mighty coutinent. 


venues to 











___ She Albion. 


Yet, we should, probably, beguilty of no exaggeration were we to affirm, 
that we have not up to this moment derived from our unrivalled position 
one-t of the benefits which it is capable of yielding us. In- 
dia teems in all its parts with undeveloped sources of wealth. No bounds 
can be set to the fertility ofits soil, which wastes its superabundant produc- 
tiveness in a vegetation luxuriant even to rankness. The malaria engender- 
ed by its forests and jungles, now prolific of disease and death, is only an 
indication that the soil fas been neglected. The island of Bombay was 
once enveloped by so magnon an atmosphere, that it was called the 
grave of Europeans. Now, there is not a healthier spot in India. What 
cultivation has performed in that small area it may accomplish throughout 
the country, which when drained and properly subjected to the dominion 
of the plough, will be converted into as healthy a residence for man as any 
to be found on the surface of the globe. 

Towards such a state of things very few steps have yet been taken.— 
There is scarcely a good road in all ledia, though in Bengal, and in the 
Northern Provinces, and even in the Deccan, a beginning has been 
made.* It is sometimes said thatthe most valuable highways of a country 
are its great rivers, and certainly the Ganges has conferred inestimable 
blessings on Hindustan, as well 4 facilitating traflic, as by irrigating and 
fertilising the districts on its ban But river communication, however 
valuable, becomes, at certain stages of society, much too slow to meet the 
wants of the people. It takes, for example, the common boats of the coun. 
try three months to proceed from Calcutta to Allahabad, a distance of 544 
miles; and, even with the aid of steam, vessels do not consume less than 
twenty days in this passage. Nevertheless, population, and industry, and 
commerce, have clustered about the valley of the Ganges, because of the 
facility which it affords of exchanging the commodities of one province for 
those of another ; while the Deccan has been comparatively but thinly peo- 
pled, and very impertectly civilised, from its possessing no great navigable 
river, and none of those artificial channels of communication which might 
have supplied the place of one. 3 

Yet many portions of this division of India scarcely yield in fertility or in 
the variety of their natural productions to Bengal. The most extensive cot- 
ton grouudsare here situated ; the mulberry tree, affected by the silk worm, 
flourishes luxuriantly ; wheat grows in the greatest perfection, and might 
be cultivated so extensively as to afford an inexhaustible supply ; several of 
the mountains abound in iron ore, from which steel equal to that of Damas- 
cus is manufactured ; the forests supply teak and the most fine grained and 
beautifully clouded woods for furniture, while here and there are found ex- 
teusive beds of coal, more invaluable, perhaps, than all, and more indispen- 
sable to civilisation. t 

But the Deccan, as we have remarked, has no Ganges, and none of the gov- 
ernments which have flourished there, not even our own, has hitherto sup- 
plied any adequate artificial substitute for a great river. When there ex- 
ists a considerable population, some means of carrying on traffic and inter- 
course there must of necessity be ; but if any one accustomed to the modes 
of travelling in Europe were to be transported suddenly into the territories 
of Hyderabad or Nagpore, or even into many districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, he would imagine himself carried back to the primitive ages of man- 
kind, when all the arts of government were in their infancy, when there 
was little or no science, and when people were perfectly content if they 
could satisfy the primary wants of nature. The interior provinces of that 
great table land which stretches from the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin, are 
all of them destitute of one of the principal necessaries of lite—we mean salt, 
which has, therefore, to be conveyed to them perpetually from the coast. 
Its price, consequently, is in many places so high, that the poorer classes are 
unable to purchase it, so that they are driven by a rude kind of process to 
extract from the saline earths, found in various districts, a coarse and un- 
wholsome substance, which they use as a substitute for salt 

To facilitate the transport of this latter article, therefore, it might have 
been expected that a high road would, from time immemorial, have been 
constructed by the united efforts of all the governments of the peninsula.— 
But what is the actual state of the case? Thousands of Brinjarri bullocks, 
laden with salt, may constantly be seen traversing the Concan at the rate of 
only six or seven miles a day, threading the narrow passes of the Ghauts 
over paths which their own feet have worn, and, arrived at the summit, 
breaking into separate lines, and taking their way towards every point of 
the country along the crests of mountains, or beside the beds ot rivers, 
where Nature’s hand may have prepared for them a level track. Something 
we have ourselves done towards facilitating this and other branches of in- 
ternal trade. Inthe Bombay provinces, for example, bet ween five and six 
hundred miles of road, have, we believe, been constructed. But how im- 
perfectly! In some places it has been thought sufficient to clear a space of 
about forty feet broad, and run a shallow trench for drainage on either 
side. Elsewhere, the simplest rudiments of a road have been created; 
thin strata of broken stone or of moorumt have been laid upon the face of 
the soil, sufficient to support the feet of men and cattle, but seldom adapted 
to the passage of wheel carriages, which would speedily plough up p Se 
rats and render the road impassable. 

Yet government has received every possible encouragement to proceed 
with the work of improvement. Each amelioration in the public ways has 
been immediately succeeded by an increase of traffic, so that the tolls and 
duties levied, though in themselves extremely moderate, very soon repay to 
government the sums expended on the alk after which they become a 
permanent source of profit. One example may be worth mentioning. A 
considerable trade in cotton has long been carried on between Bellary and 
Kamptee, in Canara. ‘To facilitate the traffic, government in 1838-40, con- 
structed 140 milesof cart-road from the former town toSirseeon the top of the 
Ghauts. Thence down the slope, and across the iow country to the sea, the 
road is hitherto only passabie to laden cattle, so that a stoppage takes place 
at the summit of the Ghauts, where the cotton is transferred from carts to 
the backs of beasts of burden. Nevertheless, this trifling advance towards 
civilization has had a remarkable effect upon the cotton trade of Bellary.— 
During the first four years after the formation of the road 101 carts plied up- 
on it, while in the ensuing year the number increased to 443, and has proba- 
bly gone on augmenting to the present hour. The change, however, has 
not been altogether confined to the substitution of one mode of carriages 
for another, but a much greater amount of cotton has been sent down to the 
coast. The value of the entire exports at Kamptee multiplied rapidly, rising 
in three years from £160,000 to £400,000, whilst the customs increased 
from £4,622 to18,015 10s. This holds out, we think, an extremely encour- 
aging prospect to government, which should at once render the remaining 
forty miles of the road from Sirsee to Kamptee practicable for carts. One 
year’s increase of the customs would defray the whole expense. 


If we now consider the effect of this improvement upon the price of cot- 
ton, we shall find it to be very great. Formerly, when bullocks only were 
employed in conveying it, the cost of carriage amounted to £4 10s. per ton, 
or 7 3-4d. per ton per mile. It is now reduced to £2 per ton, or 3 1-2d. 
per ton per mile, which is still double the price of carriage in England.-— 
This cotton, ill-cleaned, and subject to much damage from thorns and bushes 
on the road-side, and dust during its passage on the backs of oxen below the 
Ghauts, sells at Kamptee for little more than twopence a pound. Thence it 
is shipped for Bombay, where it is screwed into bales for the English mar- 
ket. 1t has been found upon calculation, that the cost of bringing this cotton 
trom Bellary to Kamptee, a distance of 184 miles, considerably exceeds that 
of conveying it to England, a distance of 17,000 miles! Taking the price of 
carriage in india at two and a half annas per ton per mile, and reckoning 
the value of money according to the price of bread corn at six times what it 
is in England, it is equal to twenty-two pence and a half there; whereas in 
England the expense is tenpeuce on ton on common roads, and about three- 
pence * ton on canals in general, or even as low as one pennny. If three- 
pence be the average, it is less than one-seventh of the cost to India. The 
expense of the transport of goods from Madras to Trichinopoly, 230 miles, 
is thirty-five rupees, or £3 10s. per ton, which is nearly as much as the 
freight from Madras to London. The most important fact, however, still 
remains to be considered : when brought into the market at Liverpool, this 
cotton often sells with difficulty at threepence per pound, so that the mer- 
chant importing it profits very little by the transaction. 

Now it must be evident that this, and all similar evils, are traceable to the 
want of roads. To what this deficiency itself is owing it is not so easy to 
say. The most obvious explanation is to lay the blame at once upon govern- 
ment. But, when well considered, the inactivity of government will itself 
be found to reqnire explanation. In order to avoid being unjust towards 
any party, we ought, perhaps, to seek for the solution of the enigma in a 
combination of circumstances, not altogether the result of human forethought, 
| but springing partly from an imperfect policy, partly from peculiarities in 
the very structure of civil society in India. But whatever theory we adopt 
to account for the sluggishness of the principle of improvement there, it must 
be admitted that we have done less than might have been expected towards 
developing the resources of the country. We have been like the possessers 
of some rich mine, who, instead of applying themselves diligently to the 
proper working of it, have contented themselves with picking up, from 
time to time, a few specimens scattered accidentally on the surface of the 
soil. 











* For instance, from Jubbulpur to Mirzapur a guod road hasbeen construct- 
ed and bridged throughout. 

| ¢ Near Hoshungabad, in the valley of the Nerbudda, is one of the finest 
| coal fields in India, or perhaps in the world, situated, moreover. in the vi- 
| cinity of inexbaustible iron mines. 


nit 
| t The debris of trap rock. 
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At present there is every probability that a great change is about to take 
place. The distance between us and India seems to be daily diminishing, 
so that from long having been regarded as asort of dreamy El! Dorado, where 
people fought and plundered and made large fortunes, it is likely soon to 





into the catagory of ordinary dependencies, where wealth, natural and 
individual, is to aequired in strict obedience to the laws of political 
economy. 


Formerly. speculative writere imagined, with Montesquieu, that the pre- 
cious metals were constantly flowing towards [udia, there to accumulate to 
the detriment of the rest of the world. But this was a mistake ; for though 
there be in India much capital, if considered in itself, irrespective of the 

pulation among which it is divided, the amount is very small, if we take 
nto account the vast multitudes who share it. Some idea of the real state 
of the case may be formed from the following comparison. In England, 
each individual contributes upwards of 2/ sterling per annum to the reve- 
nues of the state, without paralysing industry, without impeding the march 
of commerce, without impoverishing the working classes (whose depres- 
sion is traceable to other causes); while in India each individual is called 
upon to pay to government little more than 3s, which, nevertheless, proves 
by far too heavy a burden. Again, tae wages ot the labouring classes, cal- 
culated in money, arein many parts not one twelfth of those of a labouring 
mau in England; though the necessaries ef life, being still cheaper in com- 
parison, labour may be said to be better paid. In other words, a penny in 
those provinces of Endia, is better than ashilling here 

The question, however, just now to be considered, is the means of trans- 
port which India at present possesses. In many districts there is next to 
none. A curious circumstance, which took place in 1818-19, shortly after 
the Mahratta war, will strikingly illustrate this. General Briggs, then prin- 
cipal colleetor in Khandeish, received directions from the Bombay govern- 
ment to make advances of capital, without interest to numerous cultivators 
who possessed none of their own. The object was to bring into cultivation 
a much larger breadth of land than had hitherto been submitted to the 
plough, and thus to augment the revenues, which in India are chiefly deri- 
vable from cultivated lands, such as lie fallow, paying nothing ; 20,000/ ster- 
ling were in this way distributed. At first the experiment appeared to suc- 
ceed ; for the revenues of the province, which in 1818 did not exceed nine 
lakhs of rupees, or 90,000/ sterling, rose in four years to twenty lakhs of rv» 
pees, or 200,0002. 

But this was the limit of artificial prosperity. Jowari, the staple com- 
modity of the country, which, before our interference, was selling at thirty 
two shilllngs the quarter, sank, in consequence of the abundance which had 
been created, to five shillings the quarter, and even then could find no ade- 
quate market. Not that throughout India the necessaries of life existed in 
equal plenty ; very farfrom it. At Aurungabad, jowari was selling at six- 
teen shillings the quarter; and at Poonah, not more than one hundred and 
sixty miles distant, it fetched sixty four shillings and sixpence the quarter, 
in consequence of the failure of the crops in the surrounding districts. These 
were famine prices; and there in reality existed a famine at Poonah, where 
people perished through lack of food in the streets. A good common road, 
and still more a railway, would have effectually prevented these horrors. 
For, supposing the price of grain, in consequence of fiadiag a large outlet, 
had been immediately doubled, it might have been sold at Poonah, allow 
ing for profit, and more than the ordinary price of carriage by railway, at 
twenty shillings the quarter. 

As it was, notwithstanding the enormous difference of prices at Poonah 
and in Khandeish, nota peck from the great over-stocked grain district 
reached the tamishing city. On the one hand, therefore, farmers were be- 
coming bankrupt, and falling into hopeless poverty, because they could not 
dispose of their superabundant harvests; and on the other, within less than 
twelve hours’ distance by railway, men were dying for want of bread! And 
was not this a double plague—we might almost say of man’s creating, for 
that which he could guard against, and does not, he causes? The unhappy 
people of Poonah had just reason to complain of their rulers, for not providing 
in time, a channel by which, in seasons of scarcity, food may reach them ; and 
the inhabitauts of Khandeish had almost equal reason to complain, since 
they had been urged by an artificial stimulus to produce articles, for the ex- 
portation of which, when produced, no provision had been made. 

Upon this remarkable fact we request the reader to reflect. It illustrates, 
more or less correctly, the condition of all India, if we except the valley of 
the Ganges and its great tributaries. Famine and the most luxuriant plenty 
are beheld, as it were, side by side, each occasioning distress or ruin, though 
they affect different classes of the community. Famine first destroys the 
poor, who cannot purchase, and snperfluity ruins and renders poor the agri- 
cultural classes. In 1832, a repetition of the same dreadfnl scenes was wit- 
nessed in Coimbatore, Tanjore, and Malabar, only that here the distance 
between the surplus and the suffering was still less than in the north of the 
Deccan. 

Obviously, therefore, what is wanting is the means of inter-communication. 
A proper system of railways ramifying through the Deccan would render 
the occurrence of a tamine almost impossible. At least, scarcity has nevei 
been known to occur on both sides of the peninsula at once. All that seems 
to be wanting is to enable the different distriets of the country reciprocally 
to relieve and. enrich each other. These remarks, however, must not be 
supposed to apply exclusively to the Deccan. In Central and Northern 
India, also, precisely the same causes are found to deepen the horrors ot 
famine. he rn are beheld famishiug and dying in the streets, or selling 
their very children into slavery—despite the prohibitions of the law—in or- 
der to procure themselves a morsel of bread. The cemeteries, the streets, 
the market-places, are crowded with the dead and dying, until the very air 
becomes corrupted and pestilential. And yet in the neighbouring provinces 


juwari and bajera, and rice, and wheat, and the other grains of India are 


bursting the very granaries and can find no purchasers ! 

It may, moreover, with truth be maintained, that numerous castes and 
tribes of men scattered hither and thither over the face of India, have from 
the remotest ages been condemned to ignorance and barbarism by the same 
causes. There are in some provinces tribes so numerous that they may al- 
most be said to form nations, who have not yet made the first step towards 
civilised life. If they have any religion, itcousists entirely of those primi- 
tive superstitions which cling closest as it were to the earth, and exhibit 
that dire character which belongs to the earliest aberrations of the intellect. 
There, human victims are still offered up, and youths and children systema- 
tically fattened for the sacrificial knife, sometimes effect their escape and 
reach the British province of Orissa where they are safe from their pursuers. 

But this is not all. Independently of the debasing nature of their creed, 
those wandering tribes are indescribably wretched. Of civil government 
they have never heard. The simplest arts lie beyond the reach of their 
invention. Like the fowls of the air they neither sow nor reap, nor gather 
into garners. Weaving and spinning, and the manufacture of garments are 
mysteries wholly beyond their comprehension. They subsist by collecting 
in the primeval forests they inhabit, the spoils of the wild bee with which 
they timidly make their appearance on the outskirts of the more civilised 
districts, whee they barter them for such articles as human nature, even in 
its lowest stage, seems to require. To them the very luxuries of a but are 
unknown. An oblong basket, under which they creep at night, constitutes 
the nearest approach the have made to the erection of a house. And these 
are our fellow subjects living under the protection of the same laws with 
ourselves! These, if not Englishmen, still exist within the pale of English 
civilisation, though none of its advantages have been hitherto extended to 
them! 

Travellers who move in numbers, or who have equipages of tents with 
them, encamp in the neighbourhood of the town, and their attendants pro- 
cure from the shops what they require, and prepare their food in vessels 
they bring along with them. Nothing can be more tedious, expensive, or 
inconvenient than this mode of travelling. Troops moving trom station to 
station to the distance of several hundred miles, are required to march thir- 
ty-six miles in four days, or rather to advance twelve miles three days suc- 
cessively, and rest on the fourth. Travellers proceed at about the same rate, 
and the trade of the country conveyed on hired cattle, does not proceed 
nearly so fast for a continuance. Consequently, according to the Indian 
rate of travelling, and of commercial intercourse, it would require three 
weeks for a passenger to reach Liverpool, York, or Exeter from London, 4 
distance which is now daily accom jlished in tev or eleven hours. In Eng- 
land, a first class passenger on a railway, pays at the rate of about fivepence 

r mile, and travels from twenty to thirty miles per hour ; in India he pays, 
o the most expeditious conveyance, one shilling per mile, and travels at 
the rate of three miles per hour. | ite Ge 

Such at present is the state ot internal communication in India. But the 

ople of this country, who certainly cannot be accused in general of go- 
ing too fast, or engaging rashly in any enterprise, appear to be at length ta- 
king into consideration the benefits they may confer on their fellow-subjects 
and themselves, by extending the advantage of railroads to that noblest ot all 
our dependencies. The reasons which would justify the adoption of such 
a policy as this are far too numerous to be all stated here Possibly, even 
the most practised and sagacious statesman would not, from the point 0! 
time on which we stand, be able to foresee or point out the whole of them. 

But many are at once so obvious and s9 cogent, that the most ordinary r 
flections must suggest them to every man’s mind. : 

it has been very justly observed, that no nation can be expected to 
dertake great and expensive public works fiom mere motives of philanthro- 

ise; 





py. tis the spirit of gain that imparts an irresistible impulse to enter} 

but, fortunately, it has been so ordered by Providence, that the gains of in- 
; be . ‘ ‘d | vit ‘a > 

‘dustry and commerce bless, like mercy, both those whe give ana those who 
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take. The principle that constitutes the very basis of commerce, always 
presupposes reciprocal advantages to those who engage in it; and this is 


ly to its most elaborate and recondite forms, over whieh the highest scieuce 
and political wisdom preside. 

In projecting railways for India, therefore, the capitalists of this country 
need uot be called upon to put forward any other views than those of pro- 
fit, which are intellible to all the world. The process was begun many cen- 
turies ago. We have projected moveable roads from the shores of Eugland 
to those of India, by means of which we greatly enriched ourselves as a na- 
tion. It is now found that we have not gone fur enough; that the riches of 
India cannot find their way down to the coast ; that they are pent up by cer- 
tain restraints in the iuterior, where they rot and perish, without conferring 
any bevefit on the natives or on us. We must, therefore, extend the lines 
of communication from the decks of our ships and steamers athwart the 
peninsula, up to the very roots of the Himalaya, and thus facilitate the out- 

uring of those vast sources of national prosperity, which we know to ex- 
ist in every province. 

When the Roman republic extended its conquests, its first care was to 

link the newly-conquered territory to Rome by a great road, over which the 
legion could move rapidly to and fro, and thus bring to bear the irresistible 
strength of the parent state upon any point that might be threatened, either 
by internal commotions, or invasion from without. In this matter we should 
imitate Rome: not, however, for the purposes of war only ; but for the high- 
er and wore benificent purposes of peace and civilisation. In whatever di- 
rection we may carry a railway. through India, it must eurich the district 
over which it passes, not merely by supplying, in the first instance, labour 
to those who need it, and exchanging the actual commodities of aifferent 
provinces, but by imparting anew and extremely powerful 7 to pop- 
ulation and industry, and calling forth the hidden capabilities of the soil.— 
By degrees atown would spring up around every station, while the land, 
beginning from the very banks of the line, would be cultivated like a gar- 
den, and afford an inexhaustible supply of many of the articles most covet- 
ed in Europe. 

Among these, if we commence operations with the Deccan, the most im- 
portant, by far, will be cotton, of which a sufficieut quantity may speedily 
be raised in India to render us completely independent ef the slave states of 
America. And here we may briefly allude to a fact which will not be re- 
garded with indifference by the friends of humanity: a company has just 
been established in London, expressl for the purpose of promoting the 
cultivation of cotton in India, primarily with a view of combatting slavery, 
by depriving it of the aliment on which it feeds. But, in whatever motive 
such an association may have originated, ite results cannot fail to prove bene- 
ficial to commerce. Recently, great efforts have beea made to improve the 
quality of cotton in the collectorate of Poonah. In one district an extreme- 
ly fine sort, equal to the best Baroche, has been introduced, and fetches a 
very high price at Bombay. In other parts arrangements are making for 
cultivating the New Orleans cotton, which the most experienced agricultur- 
ists in Western Iudia expect will thrive admirably. 

It will be cougerdiede of little avail, however, to expend money on the 
great cotton grounds of India, unless, at the same time, we provide the means 
of conveying the produce of those grounds to the coast. ‘This consideration 
chiefly, perhaps, bas suggested to Mr. J. Chapman, a man of remarkable 
abilities and extensively acquainted with the country, the propriety of ran- 
ning the first line of railway across the Deccan, from Bombay on one side to 
Coringa on the other. The line would commence at Bombay, ran along a 
causeway to the [sland of Salsette, reach the main land by means of a bridge, 
thrown over what is called the Tannah River, and then, traversing the Con- 
can, ascend the slope of the Ghauts, pass by Poonali, a city of 120,000 inhabi- 
tants, and, diverging towards the north, cross the district of Ahmeduuggur, 
seudiug out branches to Shilapore on the one hand, and Patoda on the otter. 
From Ahmednuggur, following the great valley of the Godavery, it would 
project itself eastwards, till, through the Bheer Circar, it entered the Nizam’s 
domivions. Proceeding across Nundeer, and sending forth an important 
brauch northward to Oomrawutty and Nagpore, which might ultimately be 
carried over the Nerbudda to Allahabad, it would intersect the Circar of 
Eilgundel, whence it is proposed that a branch should be carried southwards 
to Hyderabad, the Nizam’s capital, a city larger than Paris, and containing 
800,000 inhabitants. ft is intended that this branch line should afterwards 
be carried across the Kistna to Madras, from which port it is calculated that 
134,000 tons of merchandise are now annually shipped. From Eilgundel 
the trunk line would stretch through Mullangoar, Warangal, Kummumet, 
and Rajahmundry to Coringa, probably crossing the Godavery, where its chan- 
nel is mtersected by numerous islands. Thence the railroad would be car- 
ried through the Northern Circars, and the province of Orissa, to Calcurta. 

Among the advantages of this line, there are some few which appear to 
be deserving of especial notice, Upon the first and greatest we have already 
touched ; we mean that it would intersect the cotton districts; but there 
are several others which ought not to be overlooked. Already, with the 
impertect means of communication which we have described above, a ver 
considerable trade traverses the peninsula in this direction, because, both 
north and south of the track, large populations are concentrated in cities and 
fertile districts in the mountains which flank the valleys of the Godayery 
are mines of iron ore, from which a steel not inferior to that of Damascus 
has from time immemorial been manufactured. Further eastward, in the 
northern slope of the same valley, an extensive bed cf coal has recently been 
+ vie which for ages, perhaps, would suflice to supply, the engines on 
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A second and shorter line has been proposed to be carried from Madras 
to Wallajanuggur, to facilitate the transport of salt into the interior, and of 
cotton from the interior to the coast. Wallajannuggur, is at present a sort 
of central depot, where the cotton from the surrounding districts is collected 
ready to be set down to Madras whence it is shipped for Euro Accord- 
ing to the testimony of those officers who have been consulted on the sub- 
ject, there is every reason to expect considerable returns from passengers, 
as the inhabitants entertain no prejudice against this variety of locomotion, 
but appear rather to take a strong interest in its introduction. This may 
partly, perhaps, be owing to the pains which have for some time been taken 
to familiarise their minds with railways and railway travelling. The best 
written and most interesting articles from English periodicals and newspa- 
pers, have been translated into the native languages, and inserted in the 
Ukbars. These articles the natives read with great avidity: and conse- 
quently, in those parts of India where journalism has made any progress, 
ey may be said to be prepared to avail themselves of the advantages atford- 
ed by the railway system. Some idea may be formed of the trade likely 
to spring up in this direction, from the fact, that at present 30,000 tons of 
goods, and 150,000 passengers circulate aunually between the proposed ter- 
mini. From calculations based on these facts, it is believed that the profit 
arising from the existing traffic, without reckoning on any increase, would 
pay every expense. It is supposed that a railway in the Madras presidency 
might convey the lower classes at the charge of one rupee per 100 miles. 

A third line has been projected from Calcutta to Mirzapore, and a fourth 
from Bombay up the valley of the Nerbudda, which, together with many 
others, may hereatter be called for by the improved condition of India. We 
should certainly, however, for many reasons, prefer beginning with what 
has been termed the Peuinsular railway ; principally because it traverses a 
country where a very large and rapidly increasing traffic already exists 
which would tend at once to render the speculation profitable. ‘It a line 
were selected that would be slow to pay, it might operate as a discourage- 
ment to capitalists, and for many years to come deprive India of the bene- 
fits to be derived trom an extensive system of railways. 

They who have entered into the most careful and elaborate calculations 
estimate the expense of constructing a railway in India at from 3000/. to 
3000/. per mile, according to the greater or less engineering difficulties to 
be overcome. Perhps, making due allowances for casual and unforeseen 
expenditure, and not counting upon any greater advantages than would be 
almost certain to present duennsctves, it might be tolerably safe to presume 
that between 5000/’ and 6000/. per mile would be about the real cost. It 
this view of the matter be correct, there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that the actual movements of trade in the country, taken in conjunction 
with the advantages promised to the railways by the Indian government, 
would render the speculation iemunerative at once. 

Of those advantages, the principal are the transmission of mails and the 
conveyance of troops. Some little difference of opinion at present exists 
among the several parties, respecting the principle upon which the arrange- 
ments between the railway companies and the Indian government should 
be based ; the latter proposing to make a fixed annual grant, whatever might 
be the amount of letters or troops conveyed along the line, while the for- 
mer desire to regard soldiers as passengers, and to take them at half-price. 

Ifitbe practicable te reduce the fare of a single individual belonging to the 
humbler classes to one rupee for a hundred miles, the soldier would be tak- 
en that distance for one shilling, which the Court of Directors must surely 
convinced would be infinitely cheaper than they could march him that dis- 
tance, not to insist just now on the other advantages of great velocity of 
movement. ~ - . 
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gether, therefore, their dividends, we fancy, would be as respectable, upon 
au average, as those of any other railways, and, perhaps, when the exhaust- 
less resources of India come to be properly doulendh, they may leave in 
the rear even the London and Birmingham Railway, which now pays eley- 
en per cent, 

This view of the subject however, will be interesting chiefly to capital- 
ists, but many others present themselves that deserve to engage the cansid- 
eration of the statesman and of the country. For many years vast the in- 
vasion of India by Russia has been talked of asa probable contingency — 
This may not, however, be the case , but considering the character of the 
Russian government, and remembering the fact, that from the reign of Pe 
ter I. to the present day, it has always maintained a host of emissaries, both 
in India and Central Asia, the contingency must at least be admitted to be a 
possible one. But whetber this be so or not, a thousand circumstances may 
arise to render it necessary for us to concentrate large bodies of troops on 
our frontier, when the command of a system of railways would prove of 
incalculable value to us. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery might be transpor- 
ted from one end of India to the other with a velocity which has never yet 
formed an element of Asiatic calculation. In this way a small force would 
be equal in efficiency to one thrice as great, surrounded by pathless deserts 
and mountainous and broken countries, destitute of roads. 

Motives of economy, therefore, should induce the East India Company to 
favour the developement of the Railway system in its territories. 

At present, one of their chief complaints is, that we are negligent of pub- 
lic works. They cannot so well estimate our silent eucouragement ot ag- 
riculture, the effortsthat we have made to improve the breeds of useful ani- 
mals among them, or to introduce new grains, or grasses, or fruit trees, or 
spices, or other articles of luxury or commerce. Besides, these gifts are 
rendered in a great measure sterile by the want of lines of communication. 
It is useless to produce asuperabundance, if what exceeds the want of the 
producers, cannot be profitably exported. 

Now in India the chimales to exportation, as we have already shown, are 
iu many cases insurmountable. A railroad, consequently, would act as a 
more powerful stimulus to industry than any direct artificial encouragements. 
It would likewise make a deep and lasting impression on the imaginations 
of the people. The irresistible velocity and force of a steam train would 
seem to them the symbol of their English rulers, as in fact it is. Nothing 
can more exactly represent our character. In itself it is the most sublime 
of man’s creations. It presents to our view a portion of the elements im- 
prisoned, tortured, and put in motion, and flying with the speed of thought 
over the earth, uttering piercing slirieks, and giving perpetual tokens of pro- 
digious effort. 

Yet it would soon be discovered that this strange creature of mechanical 
invention was made for use, notshow. It would bring along with it bread, 
and the means of purchasing it. Troops and artillery would seldom be the 
most prominent objects on the train. The timid native, engaged in trade, 
would learn by degrees to confide his person and his gouds to the flying 
train, and would be beheld by the side of the stately Brahmin and the wan- 
dering Gosaen proceeding to some distant market with the produce of his 
neighbourhood, or returning homewards with the manufacture of other 
lands. 

——— 
THE GOLD MINE OF SAN SABA, 
A RECORD OF AN INDIAN FIGHT. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN, AUTHOR OF “ THE TRAPPER’S BRIDE, &c.” 
( Concluded from the Albion of July 19.) 

‘The Indians soon found that their endeavour to rout us by fire had prov- 
ed this time a failure,discovering which they reoccupied the points of rocks, 
trees, bushes, &c., and commenced another attack upon us,dischargirg their 
rifles and bows at us with the utmost perseverance. We replied by shots, 
few and far between, reserving our fire in all instances until it was sure to 
tell with effect. Volley after volley succeeded one another from both sides 
for some time, when the wind suddenly shifted to the north, and blew very 
hard. Our situation was now, it may easily be believed, most dangerous, 
should the Indians be enabled to set tire to the small spot which we occu- 
pied, and we kept therefore, a strict watch all around, as you are well aware 
an Indian will deceive Lucifer himself by his cunning. The two mulatto 
lads, Gonzales and Charles, were employed in scraping away dry grass and 
leaves from around the baggage, and pulling up additional stones and boughs, 
to place, rampart-like, round our wounded men. We ourselves were en- 
gaged in a hot contest with the enemy, whom we were well aware would 
not be long without discovering some means of taking advantage of the un- 
favourable change in the wind, especially if we did not keep them warmly 
employed. Presently, however, despite our utmost vigilance, one ot the 
Indians succeeded in crawling down the creek,and throwing abrand among 
the grass which lay between the river and our camp. Before, however, le 
could make good his retreat to his companions, he was detected and killed 
by Robert Armstrong. 

*We now gave ourselves up almost entirely to despair, as we could see 

no chance of escape for one of us. Our position may be said to have been 
truly awful. The fire, devouring the parched grass, was coming down ra- 
ta before the wind, the flames bursting ten feet high, and making direct- 
y for the spot which we occupied, filling the atmosphere with a dense and 
pungent vapour, most disagreeable and painful to our eyes and lungs. Each 
second the fire approached nearer and nearer. What was to be done? To 
remain was, as far as we could now see, to be burnt alive,—to take to the 
prairie was to be driven among the savages and to be pitilessly slaughtered. 
The Indians were aware of the critical nature of our position, and were 
proportionably encouraged ‘To mark their sense of victory, and to render 
our case the more awful, their whoops and yells rent the air in every direc- 
tion; at the same time, lest all this should prove insufficient to occupy our 
attention, they fired amongst us about twenty shots a minute. The smoke, 
borne down upon us by the wind, soon completely enveloped us, and, as 
soon as we were entirely hid from their view, we collected together, and 
held a consultation as to the best course which we could pursue. Our first 
impression was that they would charge us under the cover of the smoke, 
which was by no means an agreeable prospect,since we knew ourselves able 
to make but one effectual fire,—the sparks already flying about so thickly 
that no man dared open his powder-horn, for fear of the risk of blowing up. 
We, however, determined, should they make the attempt, to sell our lives 
as dearly as possible, and accordingly, we concluded to give them one fire, 
place our backs together, draw our knives, and fight them as long as one 
amongst us was lett alive. 
‘The next question was, should they not have courage to tritle with our 
despair, what was to be done? since there ge no other prospect but 
that of being barnt up, like a snake in his hole, which was by no means an 
encouraging aspect of affairs. We, however, decided, justas the fire encir- 
cled us completely, bushes, trees, grass, everything flaming around us in 
every direction, that each man should for the present take care of himself, 
until the element had wasted its force, while our baggage, persons, horses, 
and wounded, should be smothered in buffalo robes,deer skins, bear’s hides, 
and blankets, to keep off the sparks; which was accordingly done. 

‘ Crouching down, therefore, each man desperately grasped his rifle, and 
waited the result. We could scarcely breathe from the smoke, but still I 
could not forbear gazing with curiosity — the singular appearance of our 
encarapment. A plot of ground, about a dozen ards mene every way, had 
been surrounded by a rude breastwork formed of bus 1es, stones, our bag- 
gage, and the bodies of five horses killed by the Indians; over all this was 
spread the blankets, &c., as above described. In one corner, lying down 
in a confused heap, were the rest of our cattle, tied almost neck and heels, 
and suffering severely from hunger and thirst; which last was not much 
allayed by the scorching blast which now blew over them Near at hand 
were the wounded, Buchanan and Doyle, as well as the body of the unfor- 
tunate M’Caslin. We ourselves, seated on our hams, covered over almost 
wholly by our mantles, grasping our fire-arms, were eccupying whatever 
position was thought most convenient. Night had drawn in, and in the 
gloom of evening, the flames, the smoke, the flying sparks were doubly 
vivid, covering us by a complete canopy of vapour and fire, the wind blow- 
ing it right over our heads. Suddenly, however, the bushes ceased to 
afford fuei, and in a few minutes ashes and smoke were alone surrounding 
us. 

* As soon as the dense vapour subsided in toto we had leisure to examine 
our position, and, finding that the thicket no longer afforded us any shelter, 
we determined to remain within the ring originally formed to protect our 
wounded men and baggage, and accordingly employed ourselves in strength- 
ening itas much as possible, building the breastwork higher with whatever 
stones we could pick up in the inside, and with earth dug up with our 
knives and sticks. During this time the Indians were engaged in removing 
their dead and wounded, and appeared little disposed to renew the contest. 
It was now two hours past sun-down, and we had been engaged with them 
since the morning, in an uninterrupted fight of thirteen hours. Presently, 
approaching, and seeing us alive, and ready again to cope with them, they 
drew off, and encamped for the night with their dead and wounded. 

‘We now snatched a brief hour of repose, of which we were sore in 
need, after so long and unremitting a contest, eating also a small quantity of 
food, and rendering every possible assistance to Buchanan and Doyle, by 
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bandaging and washing their wounds. The hour being passed, we again 
commenced working at the fortifications, with the object of raising them 
higher, and succeeded in getting them rather above the level of cur breasts 
by teno’clock. Wethen filled our skins, gour ls, andother vessels with water 
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from the neighbouring creeks as we fully expected a protracted siege ; and 
in order to obviate any inconvenience which mighturise fromthe dead horses’ 
we took care entirely to cover them with earth, without removing them from’ 
the very useful place they occupied in the ramparts. To the living animals 
we gave water, and a sinall supply of grass, torn hast'ly from the edge of the 
creek, where the dampness of the soil had arrested the progress of tne fire, 
which, however, yetsmouldered in some few portionsof ‘ho p chek ds 9 hpi 

‘ All these matters being satistactorily completed, at midnight we were 
summoned to a duty of a more solomn nature—that of burying our dead. 
From amid our baggage we had taken too shovels and a ian, provided 
in order to try the gold-mine of San Saba, and which proved of much 
service in throwing up the breastwork; we now, however, put them to 
another use, commencing to dig a grave, James Bowie, Armstrong, and 
Wallace using the tools, while 1, Razin Bowie, Cepbas Hamm, and Coreill, 
stood around, holding a torch of pitch-pine, with which we always took care 
to be provided. Each man was silent, wrapped in his own thoughts; all 
were Ritigued, wounded, and sad, yet uncertain that our bodies might not 
lie here even more unceremoniously than that of our friend. The spectacle 
struck me as exceedingly awlul and extraordinary. The grave being dug 
to a depth of three feet, a moment of repose and hesitation followed, durin 
which, raising my torch, and casting its glare both on those who s 
around in the pit, I observed that every man was violently moved by 
the solemnity and melancholy nature of the scene. The two Bowies then 
lifted up the body, lowered it into the grave, placed by its side his powder- 
horn, shot-bag, in short, all his accoutrements, save his fowling-piece, too 
necessary in the combat, especially as having two barrels, to be spared. 
In five minutes more a white man’s grave rose in the midst of the wild 
desert of New Mexico—a bloody and lasting monument of the strife and 
contention of the day. At no great distance the discomfitted and disappoint- 
ed Indians, more ceremonious in their grief, were crying and wailing over 
their dead preparatory to their obsequies; and, about one in the morning, a 
volley of arms proclaimed the fulfilment of an Indian custom—a mor- 
tally-wounded chief had been shot. The cries and howls were then renew- 
ed with extraordi vigour, and endured until dawn. 

‘ We, taking guard in turns, lay down to snatch an anxious moment of 
repose. We were truly much in need ot it, but of course it was unsettled 
and broken; especially as our wounded, as well as the poor cattle, were 
very restless—the former complaining of want of some cooling medicine, 
of which necessary we were quite deficient. Towards day-break the In- 
dians started for a hill, distant about three miles, where, in a celebrated 
cave in the side of the mountain, they interred the slain; and, this done, 
filed off, and were lost in the woods, carrying their wounded with them, as 
if about entirely to depart—a species of manwuvre far too slight to outwit 
a party of regular backwoodsmen. About eight in the morning, ere the 
funeral rites of our enemies were concluded, I and Bowie took our guns 
and walked to the Indian encampment, which we found totally deserted ; 
but forty-eight bloody spots, in a long row, on the grass, marked the num- 
ber of their dead, and we calculated that they must have thirty nore wound- 
ed. Our casualties were, one killed, three severely wounded, eight slight- 
ly, five horses filled, and three wounded. This disparity is easily explained 
by our being intrenched within a thicket, also by our being superior marks- 
men, and having better rifles. ‘ 

‘ The fact, however. of all hands being more or less disabled, decided us 
on remaiuing in the fort, at all events for that day; and all those who were 
able recommenced strengthening it from the outside, and continued their 
labour patiently until about an hour after mid day, when the arrival of thir- 
teen fadlane drove us again within the fort. They did not, however, think 
it advisable to come within gun shot, and seeing that we were still there 
ready for action, and well fortified, also that we were pot to be induced by 
the smallness of their numbers to give chase, they put off; not before, how- 
ever, we had elevated a red silk handkerchief on one of our ramrods, in to- 
ken of defiance. 

‘ That evening and night, as well as during the whole of the next day, we 
received no molestation, the Indians being neither seen nor heard of. Our 
camp, in the midst of the black stumps of live oak, and the ashes of the thick- 
et and grass, alone giving signs of life. Knowing, however, their devilish 
cunning, and, besides, aware of our own deplorable weakness, we ventured 
no further from the fort than to collect fodder for our horses; during one of 
which expeditions Wallace killed a fine buck, aud Bowie a couple of wild 
turkeys, a kind of food exceedingly pleasant and welcome tous. Of pro- 
vender for our cattle we took care to provide a good supply, knowing well 
that on them depended our ultimate escape from the hand of the heathen.— 
In order, therefore, to give some exercise to their crippled limbs, and to 
promote the circulation of the blood, we continually walked them round 
the interior of the camp. It was impossible to take them out and in, with 
rapidity, without making an entrance in the breast work, which would have 
proved somewhat inconvenient. . 

‘ The evening, however, of the third day was exceedingly dark and cloudy, 
we accordingly kept a bright look out in every direction, satisfied that the 
Indians would not tail to choose this opportunity fur a surprise if they in- 
tended again to molest us. The horrors of a night contest, hand to hand, 
were too well know to us, not to wish to keep them at a distance if possible. 
About ten, the goon peeping slightly and faintly through a cloud, Coriell, 





who was mounting guard, without moving an inch from his position, whis- 
pered us to be close and ready, for a dark mass of Indians were creeping 
stealthily along the creek, preparatory to a rush on the camp. All remain- 
ed quiet as death,—a gentle breeze sighed across the plain,—we held our 
very breath, grasping our rifles with fierce and angry determination. 

In obedience to the advice of Razin, Armstrong, Wallace, Hamm, as well 
as Gonzales and Charles, armed with Buchanan and Doyle’s rifles, stood 
back, while M‘Caslin’s Gouble-barrelled gun was placed in reach of my 
hand. Peering through a line of rude loopholes we had made in our ram- 
part, we could plainly perceive the whole body of Indians, like a dark liv- 
ing column, advancing eantiously along the creek. They were about fift 
yards from us wken Bowie whispered “ Fire,” and the vexed and the still 
night air resounded with the report of ourarms and the cries of the astonish- 
ed varmint, while the bright flash illumined for an instant the darkness.— 
Momentarily staggered, the Indians appeared to hesitate whether to ad- 
vance or retreat, when Bowie gave them his reserved fire, while I poured 
in M‘Caslin’s two barrels among them. The second division then advanced, 
and gave the whooping and retreating Indians the benefit of their rifles, 
which they acknowledged by a general discharge, and all for a moment was 
again still. 

‘Our position was now by far more critical than it had ever yet been ; 
the Indians, apparently in larger force than before, were surrounding us on 
all sides, well armed, and supplied with ample ammunition, while we bad 
not twenty loadsa piece, with the chance of suffering along, wearisome, 
protracted siege. We determined, therefore, to be most sparing of our shots, 
never firing more than one gun ata time, unless the Indians charged, and 
always being sure of our man ere we pulled trigger. This necessary econ- 
omy was peculiarly unfortunate, as the enemy could not fail to discover the 
real reason of our apparent apathy, and be wondrously invigorated and en- 
encouraged by the knowledge of our own weakness. ' 

‘ About ten or fifteen minutes elapsed, and the contest was again renew- 
ed, the Indians pouring arapid and heavy fire upon us from almost every 
quarter, to which, for some time, we were utterly without giving an an- 
swer ; but presently, as they came too near, and were visible from the re- 
peated flashes, we picked out two or three of the most daring, and laid 
them low, when all was again silence and darkness. For several hours 
matters continued thus, scattered fires being opened wr us, which we 
rarely answered, but when we did so, never without effect. Suddenly, af- 
ter a more than ordinary hot volley, a dark body rolled over the rampart, 
stood in the midst, and saluted us. It was the Mexican Indian captive 
above alluded to, who, under such perilous circumstances, preserved the 
usual cool and collected manaer assumed by all men of the nation of which 
he had become a member. He had gained an entrance totally unperceived 
by any one of us, and at his first aspect, every knife was drawn to stab him ; 
‘but recognizing his voice, we inquired how he came in, and with what ob- 
ject. He briefly replied, that accidentally hearing of the renewed attack of 
the Indians on our party, Isaonie had determined to form a junction with us, 
for which purpose, leaving his horses aday’s march in the wood, guarded 
only by one man, he now Tay with fifteen warriors under cover of the creek, 
awaiting our decision as to whether we would receive him or not. We 
one and all, knowing the unflinching fidelity which Isaonie had ever 
shown to the Americans, determined to admit him without hesitation, 
though, as he had before told us, he was without ammunition, we saw uo 
yrospect of his being of use to us, unless in the event of a close hand-to- 
~ contest. Such a result was of course very probable, aud there the Co- 
manches would be exceedingly valuable. 

‘ The instant our decision was made known to the Mexican, the croak of 
an old raven appeared to rise hoarsely over our heads, and, appareutly satis- 
fied with the signal, the envoy seated himself in the corner of the fort, and 
awaited the result. 

‘A few minutes elapsed—during which repeated volleys from the enemy 
kept our attentions distracted—when we saw a body, to all appearance that 
of an animal, crawling towards our stronghold from the creek, along the bot- 
tom of a slight hollow, open to us, but not to the enemy, and tollowed at 
intervals by several others. In a quarter of an hour more, Isaonie and his 
fifteen warriors were seated around us iu silence on the bare earth, coolly 
smoking a pipe, wluch passed from mouth to mouth, and which Bowie bad 





offered them. While the rest were keeping up an occasional contest with 
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the Indians, I and Razin conferred with Isaonie apart, informing him of our 
want of ammunition, and the fact that at the old San Saba fort, ample powder 
and lead were to be found. 

‘ Jsaonie immediately laid aside his gun, stripped himself completely, save 
the girdle which encircled his middle, and stood up prepared for a journey. 
1 saw his intention, and knowing that explanation was unnecessary with an 
Indian, also left my un, powder-horn, &c., preserving only my red flannel 
hunting shirt, buckskin trousers, and moccassins, and was ready to accom- 
pany him as soon as I had seen that my bowie knife was in its sheath, a wea- 
pon which in such a case J never yet parted with. I then explained in a few 
words to our companions what were our intentions, who thanked me cor- 
dially ; and Isaonie, having selected a young and gigantic youth from among 
his warriors, motioned us to follow. 

‘We cautiously crossed the breast work, Isaonie leading the van; and 
crawling on our hands and knees, and sometimes flat on our bellies, through 
the ashes and charcoal, reached in a few minutes the edge of the stream.— 
We there paused an instant. but though we listened with the utmost care, 
not a sound of pursuit appeared to proceed from the Indian force. We ac- 
cordingly continued our journey, and advancing a little way down the edge 
ofthe stream, in the same manner as before, crossed it, and stood upright, 
ready for our expedition on the opposite bank, in a small grove of lofty ce- 
dars. Our progress was slow and tedious; at one time we had to oe 
through dense underwood, beneath overhanging bushes, across logs, which 
formed bridges over hollows; and as day began to peer through the tops of 
the trees, we found ourselves on the banks of a river which was almost 
completely hid by the luxuriant vegetation of the forest, which, in this part 
of the interior, equals the woods of East and West Florida. : 

‘“ Rio San Saba,” said Isaonie, giving it the Spanish name, and entering 
upon a track which had once been hard beaten, but now was rank with grass, 
and which led us in a few minutes in sight of the fort. San Saba church 
and encampment are situate on a gentle eminence, close to the river ; their 
appearance I have already described to you. ‘Entering by a broken and di- 
lapidated gate, I could not but remark with regret how easily the position 
might have held without loss of life, the entrance baving been once barred 
up. For | felt sure that within its walls the Indians could not have inflicted 
a wound upon us, as the loop-holes which appeared here and there, were 
so framed that they could be fired through without the besieged being seen, 
while no ball from the assailants could penetrate them at any angle, without 
first striking against a thick iron bar. But regrets were now uselesss, so I 
entered the church, advanced to the crumbling altar, which having dug in- 
to with our knives, we found what we sought—three kegs ef excellent pow- 
der, and upwards of forty pounds’ weight of leaden bullets. 

‘ The chief, without a word threw a keg of powder and three bags of lead 
on his skoulders, having done which, he again, followed by us, left the fort 
of San Saba, aud once more advanced through the forest on our way back 
to the camp. We now of course travelled more slowly than ever, the weight 
of our ammunition being considerable, and the ways no less difficult than 
they were before. 

‘Advancing along the path above mentioned, we struck into the forest, 
walking with extreme caution, and in total silence, our ears attentive to 
every sound. After a painful march of two hours, during which we suffer - 
ed much from fatigue, we succeeded in reaching a position within a mile of 
our camp, when Rando threw down his powder and lead, seated himself 
quietly on the grass, and intimated that it was his intention to remain there 
until nightfall. Satisfied of the wisdom of his proceeding, I offered no ob- 
jection ; but following hisexample, leaned my back against a tree, end list- 
ening attentively to the sounds of strife which came every now and then 
from the direction of the camp. 

‘The spot which the Indian chief had chosen for our concealment, was 
a little hollow in the centre of a dense grove of trees, where, during heavy 
rains the water would collect, forming a pond, covered after dry weather 
by long and rank grass. Lofty and sombre trees surrounded it on every 
side, their boughs meeting above, and excluding the light of the sun, while 
the eye caught here and there an avenue amid the trees, through which one 
could, in some sort, penetrate the universal gloom which appeared to sur- 
round us. 

‘I could not sleep: my anxiety with regard to my friends was too great, 
being well aware that a very few rounds would leave them entirely depriv- 
ed of ammunition; and it was therefore with the utmost interest that I 
heard volley after volley, proving at least that they had not been compelled 
to surrender. At times the discharges were very hot, but, 1 fancied, entire- 
ly on one side, while [ thought I could recognize at intervals an occasional 
report from the guns of my Fionds. 

‘ Presently Isaonie opened his eyes, appeared, though motionless, to be 
engaged in catching some distant sound, then said to me in English— 

*« The Wacco is adog, but he has eyes. He has seen us.” 

‘This somewhat startling communication was followed by his rising and 
summoning us to proceed, Loading ourselves with the utmost haste, we 
followed Isaonie, { breathicss with excitement; for at no great distance I 
had heard the cracking of boughs, as if trod on by the foot of man ; and 
presently the voicesof Indians, close at hand, calling to oné aother, @s if dis- 
yersed in the forest, satisfied whatever doubts I might previously have en- 
tertained. It will readily be believed that I gave myselt up for lost, espeei- 
ally when ina very few minutes a loud cry from the hollow where we had 
been —— proved that they had tracked us thither, and were close on 
our tral. 

‘ At the moment when their whoop was heard we were upon the edge of 
the creek which ran past our fort, from which we were then distant about 
three-quarters ofa mile. No time, it was evident, was to be lost, and ac- 
cordingly Isaonie sprang with wonderous agility into a tree, swung himself 
across the brook from the upper branches, caught the kegs and bags of bul- 
lets as they were thrown him by his warrior, and we then followed his ex- 
ample, being concealed in the branches of a huge sycamore, around which 

rew a dense mass of oak, cacmatac, &c. Isaonie told us to remain still, 
then springing to the ground, he walked back a little, and showing himself, 
as if escaping, to our pursuers, six in number, who no sooner saw him than 
they fired their guns, and followed in full chase. He led them, we could 

lainly perceive, from the camp; and as soon as we thought them too far 
sistant to catch the sound of our foctsteps, we cautiously descended , took 
our load on our backs, | carrying two kegs and a bag of bullets, the Indian 
another keg and the rest of the lead, and, despite our burden, fell into a brisk 
trot, which soon brought us in view of the camp, ata distance of some hun- 
dred yards. Halting to fetch breath, we perceived that not an Indian was 
to be seen, and we entered the fort, therefore, unperceived. 

‘Here we learnt that, after fighting all day, and vainly endeavouring to 
rout our company, the Comanches remaining perfectly concealed all the 
time, the enemy had suddenly drawn off at the sound of rifles discharged in 
the wood, anxious to make prisoner what they could but suppose was 
areinforcement. Well aware, however, that they would very speedily re- 
turn, powder and ball were distributed to the Comanches, and being all 
loaded and ready, we waited most anxiously to learn the fate of the friendly 
chief. Several shots had been fired in various directions since our entrance, 
and presently Isaonie, followed by his pursuers at no great distance, appear- 
ed on the opposite bank of the creek, which he cleared at a bound, and the 
next minute was at the head of his men. A volley from twenty-seven guns 
drove back the astonished and disappointed Indians in the utmost confusion, 
and after a few minutes’ hesitation, the contest was renewed, feebly aud 
dispiritedly on the part of the besiegers, though volley after volley were 
poet in without intermission upon our camp, and replied to no less warm- 

yon the other side. Still there was no attempt made to charge us; their 
chiefs did not even encourage them to it. 

‘Night shortly closing in, the enemy drew off, and intrenched thernselves 
at some distance ; a council was then held in our camp, where various pro- 
positions having been hazarded, debated, and nothing decided on, Isaonie 
at length stood up, and laid before us a plan for immediately attacking the 
enemy in their turn, and thus to finish the contest at once. Our assent was 
given with enthusiasm, and amid general acclamation, Razin Bowie compli- 
menting the Comanche chief on his devotion to our cause. 

‘ About ten, when the whole sky was wrapped in utter darkness, we left 
the fort in charge ofa Mexican, an Indian, Gonzales, and Charles, while we 
separated into two parties, severally commanded by Isaonie and Razin 
Bowie. Skirting the creek with the utmost caution, we soon reached a po- 
sition within fire ol their encampment, which was situated in the centre of 
a dense mass of masquit bush, their horses picketed in the middle, and high 
prairie grass surrounding them, The wind was from the northeast, Bowie, 
therefore, and his party of white men and Indians, hav ing located themselves 
to the southwest, on the creek, where he divided his forces; Isaonie and ] 
did the same to the north. 

‘One sentinel was observed keeping watch within the camp ; but so 








stealthy had been our approach, that he was gazing out upon the space which 
lay between onr encampments that he was guzing out upon the space hand. 
One of the Comanches taking to the tall grass, with asmall torch, which he 
hid beneath his person as he ¢ rawled, gained the onter edge of the thicket, | 
a dense mass of dry and inflammable brush, which caught the flame with the | 
utmostease. In an instant the whole camp was on fire, the Indians shoot. | 
ing several blazing arrows from their rifles, to add to the conflagration. The 
Waccos, thus fearfully startled from their slumbers, rushed in search of their | 
arms ; their horses, furious amid the sparks and flames on every side, neigh. 
ed, stamped, snd tore themselves in vain endeavours to free themselves. At 
length they succeeded, and away they flew in the direction of the water.— 
Meantime we poured in yolley after volley upon the distracted enemy, as 
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smoke. They were too much engaged in avoiding the fire to reply to our 
discharges ; but at last in deeper, oolectin their energies for one bold at- 
tempt, - dashed through the flames, and though several were laid low by 
our rifles, and nota few fell beneath the knives of the Comanches, yet a rem- 
nant escaped, and sought safety in the interior of the pathless forest. We 
then returned to our camp, and that night rested in peace. 

‘Five days more we rested in the fort, recruiting our men and cattle, at 
the expiration of which time, Isaonie having sent for his horses, and being 
all in pretty good order, we set out on our return to San Antonio de Bexar, 
not before, however, we had fired a general volley over the grave of poor 
M’Caslin. We travelled all day without intermissiou, when night drawing 
in, we picked out an advantageous position, fortified ourselves, and here re- 
mained two days, as we felt much fatigued, and the movement made Bu- 
chanan and Doyle complain very much. Here the former’s wounded leg 
mortified, and having no surgical instruments or medicine at hand,—not 
even a dose of salts,—we boiled some live oak bark very strong, and thick- 
ening it with pounded charcoal and Indian meal, made a poultice of it, and 
tied it round his leg, over which we sewed a buffalo skin. At the expira- 
tion of five days, we looked at it; the mortified parts had dropped off, and 
his leg is now as well as ever. 

‘On the twelfth day after this we arrived, with our wounded men and 
horses, at San Antonio de Bexar, where we failed not to return our public 
thanks to God for preservation.’ 

I thanked the Colonel for his interesting narrative, and after a few more 
words of conversation, we wrapped ourselves in our own thoughts, and 
were soon fast asleep. 

—_—— @————- 


CHAPERONS AND LEADERS OF FASHION. 


The whole existence of society—in its non-moral and non-political sense 
—taken as meaning the world of pleasure, is connected with the present 
topic. Without peculiar gifts, accomplishments, virtues, and hereditary 
dignity, no fair one can be justly called a chaperon, in the more elevated 
sense of the word, in the higher circles of society ; still less can she rise to 
the position of a leader of fashion. Rank cannot confer it. Don Quixotte, 
that splendid exaggeration of a chivalric gentleman, through whose mouth, 
under the garb of caricature, Cervantes uttered truths really sublime, ob- 
serves, ‘ Do not believe, Senor, that I here denominate vulgar, plebians and 
people of humble condition only; whoever is ignorant, be he a lord or prince, 
must be ranked amongst the vulgar.’ We have had, in this country, princes, 
even on the throne, who were utterly vulgar; and in the present times we 
could mention many that are noble or illustrious, who only owe to the tuft- 
hunting habits of the day the non-discovery of their being as deficient iu 
good taste as in refined manners and honourable delicacy. 

Nothing more rare than models, and especially at a period when the 
mode of education approaches to licence, if compared with that of a former 
state of society. Schools cannot teach that tact which pervades every 
thoughtand movement of a real gentlewoman, and which even covers her 
errors with that vernis and parfum de bonne societé, which avoid the ty 
est of all evils—scandal. In days of yore, education was unquestionably far 
more favourable to femule perfection. Schools and colleges, which are so 
beneficial to young men, as teaching them to rowgh it, and acquainting them 
with the world in parvo, but too often, on the contrary, deprives young wo- 
men of that sensitive and retiring delicacy which is to them what the bloom 
is to the fruit, the perfume to the flower Knowledge, even when it ap- 
proaches to science, cannot compensate for the absence of this quality ; the 
principal knowledge of women should be that of virtue, and next to that, its 
outward observances, which, with them, are of such surpassing importance. 
Nature has given to woman a typical ascendancy of physical form ; it would 
be folly to deny that, in their moral being, they fami possess the same 
exterior charm of superficies. 

In clden time, as we have said, noble maidens received an education far 
better suited to their future sphere of action. Just as young men of knightly 
origin served their apprenticeship to men of prowess, young maidens were 
placed in the households of noble ladies celebrated for their accomplish- 
ments and virtues. The governess is no novelty. The governess then, in- 
deed, was not a lady introduced into a family to show children that, however 
highly educated and accomplished, a gentlewoman is but a menial, when 
poor and unprotected. 

The Abra of ancient times filled the office of a governess, but she was 
honoured and esteemed, and was regarded as a companion and a friend in 
those noble families who confided to her the care and training of their great- 
est hope and treasure. The Abra is the prototype of the duennas, the go- 
vernesses, and the chaperons of later days. She was as the shadow of the 
noble maiden committed to her charge, and never quitted her. We find 
traces of her office and presence in all the records of society in its most pri- 
mitive forms, whether heathen or Christian. The name itself has been de- 
rived from the Greek word ‘ Abros’ (delicate. ) 

At a less distant date, in the days of chivalry, and in a nation where the 
chivalric spirit remained long after it was extinguished elsewhere—Spain— 
the chaperon held a still more exalted rank. Her sway was despotic, and 
monarchs themselves dared not contravene her influence. The camerera 
major might have been the personification of Court etiquette. She super- 
intended all courtly ceremonial; she instructed in its details the fair débu- 
tantes at Court, and even the Queens themselves, and curbed all the fancies 
and impulses of the tyro in etiquette, with an austerity and rigour almost 
monastic. She alone had the right of remaining near the Queen’s person 
ou all occasions; and many foreign princesses who married Spanish mon- 
archs, avd passed their life at the Court of Spain, fell sick of weariness and 
ennui at the restraints imposed on them, and the constant and unceasing 
watchfulness of their camereras. In society and ali matters of etiquette, 
the authority of the camerera was absolute ; and we read that the wife of 
Charles II. of Spain one day approaching the Marchioness de Los Balbazes 
to speak to her, and forgetting to ask the permission of the camerera major, 
the letter took her by the arm and made her return to her own apartments. 

While such was the influence exercised in courtly circles by the camerera, 
the duenna exercised a rule hardly less despotic in the establishments of the 
nobility. Every record of those times brings before us, in the same picture 
which represents the lovely bigh-born Spanish maiden the stiff and — 
figure of the inseparable duenna, her throat erect. and surrounded by a well- 
starched ruff; her wrinkled and austere —— set off by a coif, surmounted 
by a mob, in the shape of a mushrcom turned upside down; her spare aud 
angular person enveloped ina dress of stamped black serge. 

For the education of noble spinsters we must not seek instances in the 
Court of England and its attendant nobility. Henry VIII. was a Royal but- 
cher ; and his Queens, who were models of virtue, like Catherine of Arra- 


' gon, were deprived of all influence by the most sanguinary of Blue-beards. 


Lady Jane Grey would have restored female influence, supported by every 
charm of mind, as well as person; but the scaffold cut her off, even before 
she had reached the zenith of her existence. The maiden Queen, so great 
as a soverign, was full ofall the bitter, envious feelings that preyed upon the 
female heart, and her habits of swearing alone, and her love of vile adulation, 
rendered her unfit for a model. James I. was in mannersas grossly vulgar, 
as he was at heart vile and corrupt. Charles [. and his Queen might have 
restored that supremacy of woman—that influence which 80 exquisitely per- 
vades all the springs of society—that which alone cun soften the habits of 
men, ‘ which charms abroad and delights at home.’ The reign of this King 
and Queen was full of promise and hope. 


‘Their union was a model to behold, 
Serene and noble—conjugal, but cold. 


But their were times too tronblous for the refinements of society. Then 
came the rule of the bigot and the Puritan, followed by a debauched Sove- 
reign, the whole business of whose life was to destroy the bonds, private 
as well as political, by which society was held together. The first Princes 
of the House of Hanover were but vulgar Germans; bad husbands and bad 
fathers, as they had been bad sons; their habits were gross, and their ex- 
ample pernicious ; they dissipated and nearly destroyed all the inheritance 
of taste and elegance left by the Augustan age of Queen Anne. 

George III., the first truly British Sovereign of his house, as well as his 
Queen, were examples of virtue; but their virtues, though sterling, were 
homely, and their habits too retiring, to influence society. 

In France, on the contrary, up to the days of crime of 1789, at all times fe- 
female influence was supreme. From the days of Anne of Briit iny, in the most 
agitated scenes of faction and revolution, woman was triumphantin her ascend- 
ancy. In the days of the Fronde, whilst a Princess of Condé, and so many 
others, offered examples of heroism in a woman, gentle, persecuted, and re- 
tiring, the Duchess de Longueville ruled the political world and marshalled 
armies to the field. Even La Rochefoucauld, the moralistand the philosopher, 
was subservient to her influence, and before he wrote Les Maximes, indit- 
ed to her two lines that time has not obliterated :— 





their dark and swarthy figures were caught sight of amid the blaze and 








but, unquestionably, to the fashion of literature, to the combination of lovely 
women of highest rank and t wits at the Hotel Rambouillet, against 
which the shafts of the ‘ Ridicules’ were directed, were due, in a 
measure, the progress and universal diffusion of the French language, and the 
giant strides of its literature. 

The factions that devastated France, far from tapatan, Renal education 
for the purposes of society, established a custom highly beneficial. Young 
maidens of rank were educated in convents, over which ruled noble lady 
abbesses, who, born in the highest rank, had read in the vortex of society the 
the Book of Human Nature—had 


‘ Lu dans des livres de science profonde, 
Que souvent |’on perd a trop courir le monde.’ 





There young women ot rank were educated by their equals, and lived in 
the society of the married ladies of the highest rank, who took refuge with- 
in the sanctuary whilst their husbands went to the wars. These were the 
retreats which saved the female youth of the period from the contagion of the 
early years of the reign of the Grand Monarque, until the highly educated 
Maintenon, who had herself been a noble governess, came to infuse a spirit 
of conduct into society, and raise the noblest seminaries for female youth 
that ever existed. Those were the days of chaperons! Noble ladies ta- 
king half religious orders became chanoinesses, and thus became privileged 
to sit on a level with married women in society, dictate its laws, and cha- 
peronner the youthful debutantes 

True to these succeded the ‘ Parc aux cerfs,’ the days of the abandoned 
Regent, and of his worthy nephew, Louis XV., who, by corrupting and un- 
dermining the yery foundations of society, prepared the abysss into which 
the virtuous Louis XVI and the lovely Marie Antoinette fell to rise no 
more; but conventual edacation still offered to the youthful of the fair sex 
the first and best elements of education for society, and was the sanctuary 
of refuge in the days of temptation or of repentance. 

We find ourselves, by want of space, compelled rather suddenly to in- 
terrupt these reminiscences on a sabject so interesting to society. But we 
hope to resume them, and to set forth, to the best of 6ur ability, all the im- 
portance of a station so high and so much coveted in the world of pleasure, 
and all the qualities necessary for its maintenance. We sliall speak of times 
as near our own as the reign of George [V.—a monarch renowned for his 
good taste. At his Court, there were ladies who justly claimed the title of 
‘leaders of fashion,’ and of whom it may be truly said that they ‘united the 
innocency of childhood, the beauty of youth, the solidity of middle life, and 
the gravity of old age.’ We shall also speak of those who have filled this 
much envied position up to the present day, and show that the office of 
chaperon is best filled by those tender and affectionate mothers, who only 
remit their watchful care on that day when new ties and a new protector 
are found for the objects of their maternal solicitade.—Court Journal. 


—< 


EDMUND AND ANNA; 
A TRADITIONARY LEGEND. 


‘ This afternoon will seal my earthly felicity ; I shall be the happiest man 
alive !’ ejaculated Edmund, on the morning of the day on which he was to 
lead his Anna to the hymeneal altar. 

It was no marvel though Edmund exulted in the near approach of the 
hour which was to consummate the nuptials of two of the most devoted lo- 
vers the world ever witnessed; for Anna was possessed of every quality, 
mental and personal, which could be supposed to administer to the bliss of 
him who was fortuned to be her husband. But independently of Anna’s 
abstract fascinations, there were circumstances which must of themselves 
have produced in the breast of Edmund a peculiar attachment to her. Five 
suitors had importunately solicited her hand in marriage during her court- 
ship with him: and among these was Melvyn, a neighbouring nobleman, 
high in the esteem of his sovereign, Alexander the Second. But Edmund, 
though inferior in station to Melvyn and each of his four other rivals, was 
uuhesitatingly and decidedly - erred to them all. And no less fervent 
was the affection with which he regarded Anna. His entire existence was 
bound up in hers, and the world, and life itself, when weighed in the balance 
with her, were found to be incalculably wanting. 

The nuptial morn of the youthful lovers was one of the most congenial 
and pleasant which ever burst on the world since its creation. It was in 
the month of April. The superticies of the earth was beautifully carpetted 
with new-born grass—the garden, the orchard, the hedge, the plantation, 
the forest, all smiled in their new coverings. The sun poured forth his beams 
with more than wonted profusion, tinging the entire creation with an exqui- 
sitely yellow radiance ; innumerable choristers of every species of the sing- 
ing tribe imparted, by the melody of their warblings, additional charms to 

that bright morn. Nature herself, in fine, seemed on this occasion to be ju- 
bilant at the approaching nuptials of a pair who were so worthy of each 
other. 

The vassals of Emerson, Anna’s father, exulted without measure at the 

ircumstance of their chiettain’s only daughter being about to be united to 

é youth of her choice; and as all were that evening to participate in the 
ample festivities of the baronial hall, they attired themselves in the best cos- 
tume of their clan, and prepared to celebrate the joyous event with all 
becoming respect for their chieftain and the young bride and bridegroom. 

The afternoon arrived, and atthe hour of five, the beautiful bride approach- 
ed the hymeneal altar, accompanied by her maids of honour, and the wives 
and daughters of the more respectable of her father’s vassals. Edmund 
was present at the appointed hour, luxuriating in waking dreams of the 
matchless bliss which was about to be sealed from henceforth to him. The 
venerable Abbotof Kinloss, a man who was verging on seventy years of 
age, and whose countenance eloquently discoursed of his unaffected piety, 
stationed himself beside the interesting couple, and before proceeding to go 
through the matrimonial ceremony, he uttered, with a mingled air of mil 
ness and solemnity, the usual behest of ‘Join hands.’ The lovers stretched 
out their respective hands to each other; Anna’s was white as the unsunned 
snow, while her beautiful countenance was suffused with a deep blush, in- 
dicative of her modesty—a blush which, if possible, imparted new fascina- 
tions to that unrivalled face. ‘The reverend abbot now commenced the mar- 
riage ritual. With uplifted hands, and a visage beaming with beniguity, he 
was addressing his orisons to the Being in whose service the greater portion 
of his life had been spent, imploring his special benediction on the youthful 
pair now standing at the altar, when an arrow from some invisible bow in- 
fixed itself in his heart. That instant he dropped on the floor, at the feet 
of the party who surrounded him. All present were horror-struck at the 
strange circu mstance, and gazed on each other in mute amazement, simulta- 
neously listening at the same time, as if by instinct, in the hope they would 
hear such sounds in some part of the large hall as would lead them to the 
discovery of the foeman ; but the first thing that broke the death like mo- 
mentary silence that prevailed was the expiring groan of Heaven's aged ser- 
vant. The bride faiutedat the appalling scene; and whil e the bridegroom 
was in the act of raising her up, Melvyn, attended by a host of myrmidone, 
suddenly appeared at the portals of the hall, their flaming eyes speaking the 
deeds of blood on which they were intent. 

‘ See to the protection of Anna!’ cried Edmund, and he clenched his dag- 
ger inbis hand. He burned to revenge himself on his deadly foe, but he 
could not so far master his feelings of affection for his bride as to quit hee to 
engage in combat with Melvyn. Apprised of the presence of the unhal- 
lowed intruders, the clansmen of Edmund’s virtual father-in-law rushed to 
the aid of their chieftain, his daughter, and her bridegroom. The hall was 
now crowded with foemen, ranged under two great divisions—each willing 
and prepared to shed the last drop of his eek in the quarrel of their res 
pective chieftains. 

The conflict now commenced with the utmost fierceness on each side ; the 
clashing of the instruments of death might have been heard far and wide, 
till at length, overpowered by superior numbers. the clansmen ot Edward 
were almost all strewed on the floor of the hall, either already in the embra- 
ces of death, or momentarily expecting to be so, from the number and se 
verityof their wounds. Edmund and Emerson defended Anna with a more 
than mortal bravery; but Melvyn and his leading vassals at last surrounded 
them, wrenching their daggers from them, and consequently rendered her 
further protection beyond the compass of human courage aud power. 

‘Spare the two miscreants,”—referring to Emerson and Edmund—‘ spare 
the two miscreants, that mortification may be their portion,’ cried Melvyn, 
addressing himself to bis surviving clansmen, as he seized the affirighted 
Anna in his arms, and proceeded with her tothe door. A steed was there 
in waiting, which he mounted, and placing Anna before him, he galloped 
off with his prize to his own castle, only four miles distant, followed by his 
vassals. 

‘Thou art now in safe custody, young bride,’ said be to Anua, as one of 
his servants shut the ponderous iron gate which fronted his walled castle. 

Oa reaching his mansion, Melvyn led Anna into the most splendid apart- 
ment in it, and having placed before her the most delicious refreshments the 
house could afford, he pressed her to partake of it, but she refused 


‘ Pour meriter son cir a pow. piaire iu ses beanx yeux, ‘Is not thy foolish obstinacy yet overcome, lady?’ said he to her, ina ha f 
Jai fait la guerre aux Rois—je Vaurais fait aux Dieux sneeriug tone. ‘Whether, think you.’ continued the haughty chieftan, 
Although she died a saint, certes the Duchess was not a model for female | ‘are a dungeon aud chains, or being made the lady of Melvyn Castle, most 
imitation. But those were the days of La Morquise de Sevigne and La Com | to be preferred?’ x : ’ 
tesse Lafayette ; those were the days, as these charming originals have pro- | Anna was silent. 
ved, when women existed who combined the most sterling of private vir ‘ Nay, young maid, hast not thou the use of that member so characterisue 
tues; and who were, nevertheless, blue-stockings. Moliere. in his ‘ Pré- | of thy sex ?’ said Melvyn, sarcastically. 
cieuses,” has most unsparingly victimized the female euphuists of his time ; Anna, who had but partially recovered from her swoon when wrest d 
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from the arms of Edmund, and who had taken it for granted that both he 
and her father had been the victims of Melvyn’s limitless fury, implored the 
chieftain, in accents which were repeatedly interrupted b irrepressible 
grief which swelled her gentle bosom, and which vented itself in an ocean 
of tears, to terminate her life that instant, as an act of tender mercy. 

‘A few hours of asolitary dungeon will perhaps bring thee to thy senses, 
and cure thee of thy regards fur Edmund; if not, I shall then wed thee per 
force!" said Melvyn; and so saying, he dragged the agonized Anna to a 
gloomy cell, in which he was wont to incarcerate the persons of those of his 
vassals who had incurred his displeasure. : 

The enraged chieftain then despatched a special messenger for a priest to 
unite him and Anna together in marriage, but being some distance from 
home, several hours ela betore his services gould Be obtained. 

Emerson and Edmund, who, though worsted in the conflict between them 
and Melvyu’s party, had been permitted to enjoy their liberty unmolested 
after the latter had decamped with Anna, began to muse on the calamity 
which had befallen them, and to think whether or not it was within the 
Fe: e of possibility to do anything for the recovery of the person of the 

ride. 

Edmund was intimately acquainted with the localities of Melvyn’s castle 
and its vicinity, aud knew that after sunset there was one part of its walls 
defended only by one person, which to adventurous spirits it would be per- 
haps practicable to scale, and if they could succeed in this, and slay the sen- 
tinel, they might undiscovered enter the castle itself, and yet rescue Anna 
from the haughty chieftain. 

The project wore a sufficiently desperate aspect ; but Edmund—yes, and 
Emersvn too, though comparatively advanced in years, were both in that 
reckless state of mind which fitted them to undertake any enterprise within 
the confines of practicability. : : 

Calling to their assistance, and acquainting them with their project, the 
most spirited of those of Emerson’s vassals who had survived the recent con- 
flict, the bridegroom and the bride’s father eer | armed themselves 
at ha point, and hastened towards the neighbourhood of Melvyn’s walled 
castle. 

The sun had buried himself below the western horizon two hours before 
they left Emerson’s hall on their adventurous purpose. The night was ex- 
ceedingly dark ; hours had to elapse before the moon would show her visage, 
and not one of the countless lesser luminaries, which at other times bestud 
and sparkle, in the firmament, was visible to the eye; all were enshrouded 
from mortal gaze by one apparently vast cloud. Emerson, Edmund, and 
their party, atnounting in all to twelve, arrived at the part of the wall they 
were to attempt to scale, aud one of the tallest and stoutest of their number 
placed himself in the position best adapted for enabling the others to avail 
themselves of the assistance of his shoulders, in endeavouring to scale it.— 
Edmund, with sword in hand, was the first to make the attempt, and on 
reaching the summit was astonished to find there was no s2ntinel there.— 
Impressed with the idea, from the different voices he heard on the outside— 
pe not being able from the pitchy darkness of the night to correct his er- 
ror—that there were a vast number of regularly organized besiegers, the 
sentinel, instead of standing at bis post, ran to the castle, fur the purpose of 
giving the alarm. ‘The remaining ten instantly followed Edmund, but the 
eleventh, not having any one to assist him to scale the wall, was necessita- 

ted to remain outside. Edmuud’s party were at the castle almost contem- 
poraneously with the sentiuel, aad at the most important part of it before 
him. ‘The brilliant illumination visible in one of the most spacious apart- 
ments led them immediately to it. Edmund qunsecmeniens burst open 
the door, rushed in, and was followed by Emerson and others. There was 
exhibited to their astonished gaze, the spectacle of Anna in her bridal robes, 
pouring forth the agonies of her heart in deep-fetched, rapidly-succeeding 
sobs and torrents of tears, and being supported by one of Melvyn’s sisters. 
The lord of the castle held her suowy-white hund in his--around was a 
numerous party—and the priest who had arrived but a few minutes before, 
had just enunciated the first sentence of the matrimonial service. 

‘ Villain,’ exclaimed Edmund, with his eyes directed to Melvyn, and flash- 
ing atthe same time with boundless indignation: and as he uttered the epi- 
thet be rushed towards his hated foe, and ere the latter had time to use a 
weapon in his own defence, he sheathed his sword in his bosom. Melvyn 
feli prostrate on the floor , but such was the jealous and deadly animosity 
he bore towards Edmund, that though he survived two minutes thereafter, 
he partially rose up, seized his dagger, and aimed it at the breast of Anna, 
exclaiming at the same time, under the impression the thrust was success- 
ful, ‘Nor shalt thou, scoundre!, enjoy her either ;’ but Edmund had alrea- 
dy seized her in his arms, and the thrust which was made at her proved 
mortal to Melvyu’s own brother, who, in the confusion of the moment, cc- 
cupied the place on which Anna had stood but a moment before. 

Entering the castle of Melvyn thus unexpectedly, and finding its inmates 
anticipating scenes of festivity rather than of mortal conflict, Edmund and 
his party found no difliculty—not even resistance—in carrying off Anna in 
triumph. ‘The only obstacle was the massy iron gate fronting the castle, but 
a sufficiency of it was instantaneously demolished to admit of their exit — 
They reached home in an hour or two thereafter, and on the following day 
Edmund and Anna again approached the hymeneal altar, were uni§ed to- 
gether, and spent the remainder of their days in peace in happiuess. 


a ane 
ANECDOTES OF ARTOT, THE CELEBRATED 
VIOLINIST. 


The premature death of this distinguished artist—which took place on 
the 20th ult., in Paris—will be regretted throughout the whole republic of 
the musical art. 

Joseph Artot was a true musical genius. He was born at Brussels on the 
25th of January, 1815. His father was the principal horn-player of the 
chief theatre of that city, and was desirous that his son should study the 
same instrument; but the child’s genius pointed in another direction — 
Having found, one day, in a lumber rocm, an old violin without strings, he 
contrived to procure some, corded and tuned the instrument, and alone, and 
in secret, taught himself in a few days to play the Tyrolienne. Won by this 
pemnenenannts and by the continued remonstrances of his mother and sister, 
his father at last consented to have him taught the violin. He was accord- 
ingly placed under a competent master, and in a year from that time, be- 
fore he was seven years of age, he was sent for to Court, aud played betore 
the King a difficult concerto of Viotti, to the astonishment and delight of all 
who heard him. A few days afterwards, he played at the principal thea- 
tre of Brussels, and was received with enthusiasm, and hailed as a musical 
prodigy. 

This brilliant success of his almost infant son did not blind his father to 
the necessity of his undergoing aregular and strict musical education, and 
he took him to Paris fur this purpose, and placed him at the Conservatoire; 
where the professors literally disputed with each other for the honour of 
having him in their classes. He was finally assigned to that of Rodolphe 
Kreutzer ; and when it is stated that, during the very first week of his 
arrival at Paris, he played with unbounded applause at the Opera, (at a 
concert given by Tulou,) the rage and astonishment of the little artist may 
be conceived on finding himself compelled by his new master to re.com- 
mence his studies, even from the gammut. Nothwithstanding, however, 
his cries and tears, he applied himself with the utmost zeal and ardour to the 
studies assigned him; and his extraordinary progress forms an era in the 
history of the Conservatoire. At this time, Cherubini became strungly at 
tached to the young violinist, and predicted that he would become one of 
the greatest artists of the age. 

A short time after his installation at the Conservatoire, the young Artot 
was appointed one of the pages of Charles X.; and Cherubino himselt was 
not a more espiegle of his order. Many of his tricks and escapades are 
remembered to this day. 

Atthe age of eleven years, the boy-artist carried off the great prize of the 
Conservatoire, there being eighteen competitors the youngest of whom 
was nineteen years of age. A short time afterwards, he came to London, 
where some of the greatest musical artists of Europe were assembled— 
among them Malibran, Liszt, and the great harpist, Labarre. But child as 
he was, he entered the lists with these consummate professors, and was 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. 

_ Young Artot now commenced a series of professional tours in various for- 
eign countries, each successive one of which was a triumph more brilliant 
than the last. He made the entire tour of France, then of Belgium, then of 
Germany and Holland; thrice he visited Russia, and twice Poland. At 
Varsovie, when be was only eighteen years of age, (in 1833,) the enthusiasm 
he excited was such that in a visit of ten days he gave seven grand con- 
certs, at which the price of admission was triple that of the ordinary charge. 
At St. Petersburg he played many times betore the Imperial family, who 
treated him with the greatest consideration, and loaded him with magnificent 
presents. At Moscow, at the | 


ast soiree he gave there, the concourse was 
such, that man ; 









bats,) ‘le fils aine Je Paganini,’ and the ‘ finest singer of the day ;’ thus 
marking the peculiar character of his style. Ry others, he has been called 
‘The Rubini of the violin.’ 

In 1841, the Hospodar of Wallachia, who is a passionate admirer of mu- 
sic, invited Artot to visit him, sent him 20,000 francs for the mere expenses 
of his journey, and received him absolutely en prince, causing a guard of 
honour to meet him on the frontier, and escort him to Bucharest. On_his 
return from this visit, his carriage was overturned, and his life placed in 
imminent peril. eal 

In October, 1843, Artot went to America, accompanied by Madame Cinti 
Damoureau ; and their tour in that country was, as usual, a succession of tri- 
umphs. On his retarn to Paris in the August of 1845, his medical advisers 
recommended him to visit Nice, on account of his failing health. Havin, 
remained a short time, he found himself so much better, that he determin 
to proceed to Madrid, where he had been long expected ; and it was in 
that city, at a soirée given by the Queen, that he caught a violent cold, the 
consequences of which were ultimately fatal. It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he was able to reach Paris alive; where, as we have said, he 
died on the 20th ult., at three o’clock in the morning, after two days of ter- 
rible suffering, which he is said to have borne with the utmost resignation 
and calmness. Indeed, he had anticipated his speedy dissolution before 
quitting France; for just before embarking at Marseilles, on his way to 
Madrid, on being invested with the order of Leopold, he exclaimed—‘ C'est 
une croix sur une bieére.’ 

The death-bed scene of Artot is said to have been nothing less thau sub- 
lime, from the almost angelic calm and pious resignation with which he bore 
his sufferings, and contemplated their close. The priest who attended him 
in his last utoments is said to have declared that he never before witnessed 
anvthing so saint-like—anything indicating a heart so pure, and a faith so 
full and firm. 

The personal appearance of Artot was highly prepossessing: he was tall, 
well formed, with a handsome and expressive countenance, which, however, 
was touched with melancholy. His manners were elegant, and his charac- 
ter such as to command the esteem of all who knew him, and the entire ad- 
miration and love of his personal friends.—Court Journal. 

—_—_—»——— 


STORY OF A PICTURE. 


A TALE OF REVENGE AND MURDER.-—BY MRS. ROMER. 


Holland, which in point of scenery is the least picturesque country in the 
world to travel through, offers, as a set off to the absence of natural beau- 
ties, some of the most picturesque interiors of houses that the lovers of 
rococo and moyen age art could desire to behold. Not to mention the fa- 
mous village of Brok, whose inhabitants may be termed the Chinese of 
Europe, where innovation has never been allowed to set its foot, aud where 
from century to century nothing changes save the new generation which 
succeeds to the old, there are Delft, and Leyden, and Haarlem, and a few 
other unsophisticated Dutch towns, in some of the out-of-the-way nooks of 
which exist quaint-looking antiquated mansions, which are venerable Dutch 
pictures without—valuable museums within,—where fashion and frivolity 
have not yet penetrated, and where the perfect keeping of the whole trans- 
ports the beholder in imagination three centuries back. It was our good 
fortune to obtain the entree into one of these old-world habitations in our 
passage through Haarlem. We had been furnished by our banker at Rot- 
terdam with an introduction to a wealthy inhabitant of the former place, 
and upon presenting our credentials, we were invited to dine with him 
upon the following day at the patriarchal hour of two. 

The house of our hospitable entertainer offered in its interior arrange- 
ments one of those rich treats which picture-fanciers and curiosity-mongers 
so eminently enjoy, it would have furnished forth two or three of the most 
luxurious bric-a-brac shops in London or Paris. That which rendered it 
peculiarly interesting in our eyes was the owner’s assurance that every ob- 
ject we beheld (with one solitary exception, which wiil hereafter be speci- 
tied) had devolved to him by descent,—all were family relics—nothing had 
been gathered up at sale or curiosity shops to complete the perfect keeping 
of the antiquated display ; and in corroboration of his remark, he pointed 
out to us the armorial bearings of his family and the cyphers of various of 
its representatives carved in the massive oak and ebony bahuts, surmount- 
ing the high-backed chairs, entwined with the quaint devices of the tapes- 
try and stamped leather hangings, or cut into the antique flagons, goblets, 
and driuking-glasses that filled the corner cupboards of the principal sitting- 
room, 

The pictures were not numerous—chiefly portraits, but each separate one 
a gem of art, and presenting collectively a series of the greatest names of 
the Dutch school from Van Eyck, the inventor of oil painting in the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, to Van der Helst, who flourished two 
hundred years later. But amidst the array of unmeaning faces to which the 
genius of Holbein, aud Gerard Dow, and Van Dyck, and Miereveld, &c. 
&c. had imparted a redeeming grace, one picture arrested our attention, 
from the singularity of the subject it represented, and the contrast it offered 
both in style and colouring to the rest of the collection, being the only spe- 
cimen of Italian art to be found there. It bore unquestionable evidence of 
belonging to the Venitian school, possessing all the brilliant colouring, the 
gorgeous warmth, and life-like freedom of Titian’s or Giorgione’s manner, 
and, as its possessor assured us, was attributed to the great Titian himself. 
It was placed upon an easel in the centre of the room, and was furnished on 
both sides with ebony doors like a cabinet. The side, which was open 
when we were attracted towards it, represented the interior of a chamber, 
in which were placed two figures,—a man dressed in the Spanish costume 
of the time of Philip the Second, supporting upon his left arm the fainting 
form of a young end besutifal woman, while with his right hand he points to 
the open door of a closet, within which is suspended a human skeleton.— 
An expression of cold calculating cruelty characterizes the countenance of 
the man, whose eyes appear to flash with triumphant vengeance as they fix 
themselves upon those of his horror-stricken companion ; while the face of 
the woman exhibits traces of agony and dismay in the midst of the helpless 
insensibility that is fast pervading it. 

‘Can this be a family relic too? or was it merely the distempered fancy 
of the artist that conjured up so strange a subject? or does it represent 
some historical fact, of which we have hitherto remained in ignorance ?’ 
were the cogitations that silently passed through our mind as we stood be- 
fore the picture, examining its details. Our bost appyees intuitively to 
read our thuaghts; for, laying his hand upon it, he said: 

‘That picture records a dark passage in the life of the celebrated Andrea 
Vesale, who was connected with my ancestors by marriage, bis wife having 
been of the same blood with myself. Here is her portrait.’ 

And leading us to the other side of the picture, he unclosed the doors, 
and the portrait of a young female was revealed to our gaze, evidently 
painted by the same hand that had executed the strange subject on the 
other side. The countenance bore as strong a resemblance to the fainting 
woman there delineated as it is possible for a face in repose to do with one 
disordered by violent emotion. There were the same delicate features, the 
same transparently fair complexion of blush roses and lilies intermingled, 
the same light golden locks and clear blue eyes, the same blond eyebrows 
and white forehead laced witliazure veins; fair almost to a fault, sweet al- 
most to insipidity, yet lovely to look upon from the expression of innocence 
and peace that breathed tin every line of the soft and passionless aspect.— 
The costume was almost pagan in its careless lightness, consisting of those 
floating draperies which leave exposed in the most becoming manner the 
symmetry of throat, bosom, and arms, and may with equal propriety be be- 
stowed upon goddess, saint, or martyr. It would appear that the 
fair original was intended to represent one of the second named worthies, as 
in one corner of the painting were inscribed the words, ‘ Sancta Isabella, ora 
pro nobis,’ and beneath them the date of 1565. 

‘Itis odd enough,’ remarked the master of the house, ‘ that although that 
frame, such as you see it, contains a family portrait and a family record, yet 
nevertheless it forms an exception to the remainder of my collection, (which 
I have already told you has for several generations descended from father 
to son,) inasmuch as that it fell into my tather’s possession by mere chance, 
having been picked up by him a great many years ago ata broker’s shop in 

srussels for a mere nothing. The peculiarity of the subject first attracted 
him, and through the dirt and smoke with which the picture was defaced 
he was enabled to trace such a resemblance between the Sancta Isabella and 
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ished before the name of Isabella inserted in old German text upon a little 
scroll in one corner. ‘ Isabeila Van Steenwiyk, 1540.’ 

‘I told you,’ resumed our host, ‘ that the double picture was bought by 
my father at a fripier’s shop in Brussels, and that it came into his hands in 
a famentably degraded condition ; but as his practised eye had immediately 
discovered its value, his first care was to place it in a picture-cleaner’s hands, 
to have it properly restored ; and to that effect he himself removed the two 
paintings from their frame (the same in which you now see them.) In do- 
ing this he discovered a large sheet of vellum, closely written over in Latin, 
inserted between the two boards, the contents of which threw a strange 
light upon the pictures and personages they represented. So interesting 
did that document appear in my father’s estimation, that he made the most 
indefatigable exertions to discover by what means the picture had come in- 
to the possession of the broker who had sold it to him. All that he could 
ever ascertain, however, was, that at the period of the suppression of all mo- 
nastic orders by the emperor Joseph the Second, throughout his dominions, a 
quantity of pictures and other property, belonging to the various convents 
in the Low Countries, had been sold, and that the painting in question had 
been bought, together with other lumber, from a monastery of Dominican 
fathers in Brussels. My father caused the Latin manuscript to be carefully 
translated, and, if you have any curiosity to know its contents, I will show 
youa French copy of it, as well as the original document itself.’ 

After dinner the curious old parchment and its translation were produc- 
ed; and while the gentlemen retired to a smoking-pavilion at the extremity 
of the garden to enjoy the delights of cigars and schiedam, we seated our- 
selves opposite to the picture already described, and eagerly perused the 
manuscript account of it which bad been entrusted to us, pausing, however, 
occasionaly to raise our eyes to the painting, and compare the liniaments 
there portrayed with the written sentences which were revealing to us the 
minds and characters of the personages it represented, as distinctly as the 
canvas did their features. The manuscript ran as follows :— 

‘ The name and fame of Andrea Vesale will descend to the latest posters 
despite the successful intrigues that deprived the world of his talents while 

et in the meridian of life. When the names of his porsecutors have been 
ong consigned to oblivion, his will survive in the grateful memory of future 
generations as the creator of a new science, the benefactor of suffering ha- 
manity, the man who braved prejudice, ignorance, and bigotry, in order 
to alleviate the ills which flesh is heir to. ‘His faults will then be forgotten ; 
—his good deeds will alone be remembered ;—for the failings of men of 
genius become lost in the blaze of light which their great achievements 
shed over their memory. Yet the judgments of the world, its condemna- 
tion and applause, are equally wort less, vain as they are shallow, and but 
too often pronounced in that spirit of mental shortsightedness which can 
discern nothing beyond the surface. The — of an all-seeing God pene- 
trates into the utmost recesses of the human heart, reads the dark secrets 
that lie hidden there from mortal ken, weighs and measures the motives 
and actions of men, and, sooner or later, even here, metes them out reward 
or punishment according to their desert, although the time and the method 
of the infliction may have no perceptible link with the good or evil deeds 
that have been brought upon their doers recompense or retribution. And 
the most hardened sinner, or the veriest hypocrite, while writhing under 
the crusking force of one of these Divine visitations, must acknowledge to 
himself: “Though I be wrongfully accused in this instance, yet have I 
merited more than I am now enduring, by the undetected wickedness of 
my past lite. This is not persecution—this is but justice !” 

‘Thus has it been with Andrea Vesale ; and those who may at some dis- 
tant period discover this writing, and ponder over its contents, will feel the 
force of the foregoing observations. May the Pere which has over- 
taken Andrea Vesale in this world for a y he of which he was guiltless, be 
accepted as an expiation, in part, for a far more terrible crime,—oue which 
even the vigilance of his enemies never suspected, and which he vaiuly hop- 
ed had in like manner escaped the visitation of a higher Power, until retri- 
bution fell upon him in another form, and forced him to feel that the ven- 
geance of the Almighty is not to beeluded. So be it. 

‘ Andrea Vesale first saw the light in the city of Brussels, A. D. 1514.— 
His father was an apothecary, attached to the personal service of the Prin- 
cess Margaret, aunt of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, and Governess of the 
Low Countries. Providence conferred upon him the double advantage of 
being a native of the land which divides with Italy the plory of being the 
richest and the most enlightened among the nations of the earth, and of 
coming into the world at a period when a general and healthy ferment in 
the minds of men had in a great measure tended to break through and dis- 
perse the stagnant scum of ignorance and barbarism which had hitherto 
obscured them. Already had this irrepressible movement led to results the 
m ost glorious, and the several discoveries of gunpowder, of printing, and 
the still more important one of the New World, in opening a boundless field 
for the energies of mankind, had givena new and enno a See to 
their destinies. The spirit of the times in which Vesale was born naturally 
influenced his character and pursuits, and tended to develope the peculiar 
bent of his genius. In an age when discovery had become the ruling pas- 
sion of men’s minds, nothing of minor importance appeared were of ex- 
eiting. Vi ’s energies; and in the aim and attainment of his noble ambi- 
tian, difficulties, dangers, and obstacles that would have daunted and dis- 
couraged one less determined, served only to lend new strength to his ei- 
forts to advance himself in the career he had chosen. 

‘ His parents had educated him for the medical profession; his own pecu- 
liar genius directed him to the study of anatomy, which he pursued withan 
ardour that led to the most poten f results. Upto the period when Ve- 
sale first rendered himself conspicuous, the anatomy of the human bod 
was so imperfectly understood, as scarcely to merit that the term of “ sci- 
ence ” should be applied tothe dim and confused ideas entertained of it. 
The prejudices which had led the ancients to consider the contact, or even 
the aspect, of a dead body a pollution, only to be effaced by numerous ablu- 
tions and expiatory ceremonies, and which in the middle ages had caused 
the dissection of a creature made after God's image to be classedamengst 
those sacrilegious acts that merited no Jess a punishment than death, had 
survived the barbarism of the remote periods in which they had originated; 
and so recently as the commencement of the present century (1500), the 
professors of chirurgery throughout Europe had contented themselves with 
anatomizing swine, monkeys, and other animals, which are reputed to bear 
some organic resemblance to the human species. 

‘Versale was the first to break throughthe trammels with which ignorance 
and bigotry had crippled the march of science. Surmounting with admira- 
ble courage and constancy, the disgust, the terror, and even the peril, inse- 
parable from the description of labour to which he had devoted himself, he 
was to be eeen passing whole days and nights in the cemeteries, surrounded 
by the festering remnants of mortality, or hovering about the gibbets, and 
disputing with the vulture fox its prey, in order to compose a perfect skele- 
ton from the remains of executed criminals, left there to be devoured by 
the carrion bird. 

‘He successively prosecuted his studies at Louvain and Paris, and then 
went on to Italy, where the fame of his genius had preceded him, so that, 
on his arrival at that country, he was invited by its various governments to 
teach anatomy publicly in the medical schools uf Pavia, Bologna, and Pisa. 
It was on his return from Italy that he sojourned at Basle, where he pub- 
lished the first edition of his great work upon anatomy, embellished with 
plates, executed for it by his illustrious friend, Titian of Venice; and it was 
at Basle, at the house of Hans Holbein, the painter, that Vesale first beheld 
Isabella Van Steenwiyk, the daughter of a merchant of Haarlem, who was 
destined to exercise some influence over his future life. 

‘ Vesale was then scarcely twenty eight years of age, and already he had 
attained the summit of his well-directed ambition. His name had became 
famous throughout Europe ; wherever he sojourned, pupils flocked from all 
directions to study under him. He enjoyed the countenance and friendship 
of the celebrated men of the day. Erasmus, Melancthcn, Veltwyck, Vera- 
zio, Holbein, and Titian, were proud to be numbered among his friends- 
The publication of his work upon anatomy had put the finishing touch to 
his renown ; for the first time since the art of surgery had been practised, 
the human organs were correctly described and represented :—to adopt an 
eloquent expression of one of his biographers, Vesale “had discovered a 


| new world !’’—he had shed light and certainty upon those unknown regions 


of science, where al) had been previously darkness and doubt. One circum- 
stance alone was wanting to make up the sum of his worldly honours, and 





an original pertrait in his possession as induc ed him to purchase it. He felt 
persuaded that both must bave been painted from the same model, and other 
circumstances, which I shall hereafter explain, led him to believe that that | 
model had come of the same race with himself. And now I will shew you 
the original portrait. Itis the gem of my collection’ 

Aud moving onward, he pointed to an antiquated black frame containing 
an exquisitely finished picture of a young woman, painted in that pager 
style. finely touched as a miniature, which has so closely assimilatec 
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sided for more than three years; and no musical artist has ever achieved 
there a more brilliant success. 
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portraitof Duke Sforza of Milan. 


a ay 
few of the portraits of Leonardo da Vinci with the happiest efforts of Hol- 


bein as to leave it a matter of doubt and controversy to which master the 
chef d'euvre might be attributed.* The likeness to the fair Saint was so 
striking as not to be mistaken, notwithstanding the difference of costume 


aud the prim and demure air which characterize the formal and unbecom- 
ly dressed portraits of Holbein's school ; but if any doubt remained on the 
mind of the spectator as to the indentity of the subject, it must have van- 








* One of these disputed pictures is inthe Dresden Gallery, tbe celebrated 
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it came to him unsolicited and unsought for, as though fortune had resolved 
upon satiating him with prosperity. The Emperor Charles the Fifth, in- 
formed by public rumour of the extraordinary talents of the young rofes- 


| sor, and desirous of fixing him at his court, bestowed upon Vesale the im- 


portant charge of his first physician —-a nomination which placed him in 
confidential attendance upon the sovereign’s person. 

‘ It was inthe very moment when these honours were so fast accumula- 
ting upou Vesale’s head, as to take from him the possibility of forming an- 
other wish on the score of ambition, that for the first time a softer sentiment 
asserted its sway over him, and forced him to feel that the heart hasits cra- 


vings also. Hithertostudy and research had been his absorbing passion. 
Science, the only bride he had yearned to possess , and so fally had the pur- 
suit of her engrossed his energies, as toleave him not a thought for other 


loves. At the moment when that pursuit had been attained, Vesale first be- 
held Isabella Van Steenwiyk, and a vision of happiness, which he had never 
before dreamed of, dawned up» him from her calm blue eyes The fami- 
ly of Van Steenwiyk was a wealthy and honeurable one, farjsuperior to that 
of Vesale in birth and ortune; but the distinguished position which the 






















































































































































latter had acquired for himself entitled him to aspire to an alliauce even 
more exalted. He made his proposals to Cornelius Van Steenwiyk for the 
hand of his fair daughter, and obtained it. The son of the Princess Marga- 
ret’s apothecary would have been rejected by the rich Haarlem burgher; 
the Emperor's first physician was accepted by him as the most elegible of 
sons-in-law. The marriage was solemnized with as little delay as ible, 
and Vesale, accompanied by his young bride, set off for Seville, where 
Charles the Fifth then held his court. : 

‘Vesale was a man of great determination of character, of strong feelings 
and violent passions, capable of the extremes of love and hatred, of the 
most unlimited devotion and the most relentless rancour. He would have 
faced any danger to have served a friend, and would have doomea himself 

to eternal erdition to have avenged himself upon an enemy; but he was 
ignorant of all those nicer intermediate shades of sentiment which soften 
and humanize the character, rendering it at once more lovely and more lov- 
ing, more Goveeineing and more indulgent ; and he scorned, as effeminite 
pen. ference 5 of him, the gallantries ne attentions which youthful 
wives look upon as their prerogative, which, although but too often 
merely the semblance of love, are often, too, more effective in winning wo- 
men’s confidence and tenderness than love itself. : 

‘ No two natures could be more dissimilar than those of Vesale and his 
wife; she was gentle, calm, undemonstrative, not to be roused into any vi0- 
lent evidence of love or anger, and so even tempered as to be pro- 
nounced by many apathetic. Her fair and serene countenance was the 
mirror of a soul as serene, yet she was capable of great depth of feeling, al- 
though her natural timidity Fe fnaes j the silent workings of her heart from 
appearing on the surface. She loved her husband truly, but there was 80 
much of awe mingled with her affection, as to throw an appearance of res- 
— over her demeanour towards him, even in the privacy of domestic 

le. 

‘The very nature of his profession and occupations was calculated to 
increase that awe, and even to create some degree of repugnance ina shrink- 
ing mind, which nothing but strong affection could overcome. _Isabella’s 
nature was one that required skilful drawing out and tender fostering; Ve- 
sale unfortunately understood nothing of that sort ; he mistook her timidity 
for coldness, and resented it accordingly: this led to estrangement on her 
part, which he attributed to dislike, and jealous distrust at last took posses- 
sion of his soul. 

‘ Amidst the gallantries of Seville—where tor a woman to be young and 
attractive, was to command the attentions and authorise the devotion 
of the other sex—it was no difficuit task to arouse the susceptibil- 
ities of a suspicious husband. Vesale’s talents and position in the Emperor's 
household had brought him into contact with all the men of learning and 
science about the court ; the fame of his wife’s beauty soon conterred upon 
him another sort of distinction; and although at first, in accordance with the 
housewifely habits of her country, she rarely shewed herself in public ex- 
cept to go to mass, enough was seen of her on those occasions to render an 
acquaintance with the husband ofone so fair the object of many a gay cour- 
tier’s ambition. 

‘ Vesale’s house became the resort of all that was noble and gallant in 
Seville, and he for a time very seriously believed that his own scientific con- 
versation was the attraction that drew them thither. It is true, indeed, that 
at first the young wife shewed her usual calm indifference to the brilliant 
society by which she was surrounded, and to the admiration and adulation 
that followed her wherever she was seen: but at last something in her coun- 
tenance and manner whenever one particular person appeared, or that eve 
his name was mentioned in her presence, betrayed that there did exist a be- 
ing who had discovered the secret of causing the blood to flow more tumul- 
tuously through her veins. 

‘ That person was Don Alvar de Solis; and as he was young, handsome, 
gay, and the most inconstant gallant in Seville, the suspicious of Vesale were 
painfully aroused. He took silent note of the unusual emotions that agita- 
ted Isabella whenever that nobleman was in her presence, and the vain at- 
temptshe ever made to repress them ; but heforboreany remark to her onthe 
subject, and contained himself so far as to prevent her perceiving that he wason 
the watch. The general conduct of Don Alvar was more calculated to baf- 
fle suspicion : it was marked by the ease and freedom of perfect indiffer- 
ence ; and of all the men frequenting Vesale’s house he was the oue who ap- 
pate paid the least attention to the mistress of it. This would have mis- 
ed the vigilant husband, had he not on one occasion, when his back was 
turned towards Don Alvar, perceived him in an opposite mirror, fix his 
kindling eyes upon Isabella with an expression not to be mistaken; 


me. Let us drink to our absent friends, Andrea.” Vesale accepted the 
offering, and they emptied their goblets together. 

‘“ Talking of absent friends,” said he, suddenly fixing his eves upon her, 
“ you have not yet spoken to me of Don Alvar de Solis: are all hopes of hear- 
ing of him relinquished ?” 

‘Isabella started and blushed ; the mere mention of that name had ever 
been sufficient to disturb her serenity, ‘‘ Nothing is known of him,” she 
stammered—“ a strange m stery envelopes his disappearance.” 

- What if { should be able to clear it up,” returned her husband, ‘“ and 
tell you wherefore he has disa: and whither he has gone ?” and before 
Isabella could command oe ' sufficiently to reply to this astounding decla- 
ratioo, Vesale continued, “Don Alvar de Solis was a braggart and a liber- 
tine; he boasted that no woman ever resisted his seductions—that no _hus- 
band ever suspected the injury he was preparing for him; and he had met 
with fools and wantons arab to justify tke assertion. But at last his dis- 
honourable projects were seen through—at last he encountered one who 
could dissemble as well as himself. He had condescended to become the 
friend of a man his inferior in birth and rank, in order thathe might rob him 
of his wife’s affections; the husband was loaded by him with demonstrations 
of friendship—to the wife he evinced nothing but careless indifference. 
This semblance of coldness was for the world and for the husband, but in 
private he plied the lady of his love with passionate declarations and burn- 
wg letters, and worked upon her soft nature until she reciprocated his pas- 
sion, and could not behold him without betraying the guilty emotions of her 
heart. The husband was obliged to absent himself from Seville ; but he 
knew that the lovers only sighed for the moment when his presence would 
cease to be a barrier to their unrestricted meetings, and he therefore took 
such measures as would effectually prevent their profiting by his absence. 
He contrived to become the guardian of Don Alvar’s person. But on bis re- 
turn home, moved by the silent sorrow of his wife, be determined to pro- 
cure her the satisfaction of a last interview with her lover. He brought 
Don Alvar for that purpose secretly to the house, concealed him in a closet, 
and when the lady least expected such a surprise, he threw open the door, 
even as I now do.” 

‘And grasping his wife by the hand, he led her up to a door at the further 
end of the room, and throwing it wide open, revealed to her view a human 
skeleton suspended within, holding in one of its bony hands, one of her own 
embroidered gloves. 

‘“ Behold,” he continued, pointing at the ghastly spectacle, ‘‘ the gallant 
and beautiful Don Alvar de Solis—the object of your guilty love! Con- 
template him well, if the sight can render your last moments happier. for 
you are about todie too; the wine I have just given you was poisoned !”’ 

‘ Isabella’s conscious feelings had led her to listen to the first part of her 
husband’s discourse with a trembling apprehension that took from her the 
power of interrupting him; but when the last dreadful sentence, and its 
still more dreadful illustration, burst upon her affrighted senses, she became 
ee with excess of emotion; the scream which had risen to her threat 

ied there in strangled murmurs, and sinking back, she fell as one dead 
upun the arm of Vesale. 

‘She was not dead, however; he had nof poisoned her—‘hat crime he 
had hesitated to commit; yet he was not the less her murderer. Convul- 
sion followed convulsion, born of terror too intense for a nagure so fragile as 
her’s to contend with ; then came deathlike lethargy ; time and space were 
annihilated for her; she neither knew night or day—her mind was chaos. 
And at last she died; and in that supreme moment, the hour that preceded 
death, Vesale, who had never quitted her, beheld one of those phenomena 
which sometimes attend the dying instants of the holy. Awaking from a 
torpid slumber, consciousness and memory returned at once to her, and with 
— acalm and a courage which she had never possessed when in the flush 
ot life. 

‘“ Andrea,” said she, fixing her dim eye on her husband, “ I am dying by 
our hand, yet | aminnocent! I swear to you by the Passion of our Saviour, 
y the sorrow of his Blessed Mother, that I never wronged you in thought 

or deed. Don Alvar pursued me with his love and his threats, but I repuls- 
edhim. Inever loved but you! I feared and honoured you as much as I 
loved ;—but I dared not tell you of his pursuit—I even dreaded that you 
should perceive the anger his presence ever occasioned me, knowing as I 
did that he came to your house only todeceive you. O Andrea! believe my 
words !—the dying deal not in falsehood. Should I be thus calm were I 
guilty? O holy Saint Isabella!” she continued, raising her clasped hands, 
“intercede with the Queen of Heaven for me, that she may voudbante some 
sigu that shall persuade my husband of my innocence !” 





while she with downcast looks, yet apparently conscious of the ardent gaze 
bent upon her, grew red and pale by turns, and then, as though unable 
to surmount her agitation, and fearful of betraying it, rose and left the 


m. 

‘Shortly after this, Vesale'received a letter in an unknown handwriting, 
and bearing no signature ; it contained only these words, but they were suf- 
ficient to raise a whirlwind in his mind : 

*“ Look to your wife and Don Alvar de Solis, and be not deceived 
by appearances. They only wait a fitting opportunity to dishonour 
you. Even now he carries about the glove she dropped for him at 
mass. 

‘Vesale shut himself up to ponder over the most effectual mode of aveng- 
ing himself, nor paused to consider whether the impending blow to his bon- 
our might not be averted by judicious means; with him the intention of in- 
jury and the commission of it were the same thing,—there was no more mer- 
cy in his heart for those who aimed at his dishonour, than for those who had 
ed compassed it. His wife and paramour were guilty in thoaght—he 
would deal with them as though they had been so in deed; besides, who 
might say that they were not so already ? 

‘His resolutien was promptly taken. He hadestablished schools of anat- 
omy at San Lucar and Cordova; he obtained the Emperor’s permission to 
visit them, quitted Seville ostensibly for that purpose, but he went no fur- 
ther than Carmona (a few leagues distant), and returning secretly from 
thence during the night, he concealed himself in a tenement belonging to 
him at some distance from his abode in the Alcazar, and which was devoted 
tu the double purpose of a laboratory and a dissecting room. He had taken 
no person into his confidence,—he was alone with his vengeance, and he 
listened only toits counsels. At dusk, on the following evening, he issued 
forth, muffled to the eyes ina woman's mantle and hood, and left a letter at 
Don Alvar’s habitation. That letter contained an embroidered glove be- 
longing to Isabella, and these words : 

‘“ | have obtained the key of Vesale’s laboratory during his absence. Be 
at the gate of it an hour after midnight and you will be admitted on pro- 
nouncing the name of Isabella. To bring you here would be to betray us 
both to the servants. Silence and discretion. Remember, that my honour 
and my life are in your hands.’ 

‘The assignation was punctually kept by Don Alvar de Solis; at half an 
hour past midnight he left his house alone, but he never returned to it.— 
Whither be had gone none could say, nor could any trace of him ever be dis- 
covered. It was supposed that he must have missed his footing, and fallen 
into the Guadalquiver, near to which his abode was situated, and 
that his body had been swept away by its waves into the ocean; but 
om gg had been his fate, it remained a mystery for the people of 

eville. 

‘ Such an occurrence was calculated to produce a great sensation in the 

place where it happened ; and Vesale returned home three weeks after- 
wards, the disappearance of Don Alvar de Solis was still the theme of every 
tongue. Vesale had been recalled to Seville by the illness of his wife, aud 
he found her struggling with intermittent fever, reduced and changed in ap- 
pearance, but in nccordance with her placid nature stifling all complaint, al- 
though unable to surmount the langour of spirits incidental to the malady 
that was preying upon her. Her illness and depression were attributed by 
Vesale to grief for the mysterious absence of Don Alvar, and that conviction 
took from him all pity for her sufferings: yet he did not allow his feelings to 
betray him, and Isabella had no suspicion that anything extraordinary was 
passing inher husband’s mind. The first greetings over, no conversation 
passed between them, save that which had reference to her indisposition, 
and when Vesale had prescribed some remedies for his wife to take, he left 
her to wait upon the Emperor, saying that he would return for the evening 
repast; and shedid not see him again until nightfall. 

‘It chanced to be the festival of Santa Isabella, and to do honour to her 
patron Saint, as well as to celebrate the return of her husband, Isabella put 
on her wedding-dress, and seating herself by an open casement that overlook- 
ed the Alcazar gardens, she watched for his coming. But while her eyes 
were vainly fixed upon the Ee by which she expected him to appear, a 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, and turning round she beheld Vesale stand- 
jag by her side. 

‘| have ordered the supper to be laid in my stndy,’ said he, and taking 
her hand he led her away to the room in question, dismissed the attendant, 
and closed the door. 

‘ There were lights and flowers in profusion, and a table spread with deli- 
cate viands, and silver bowls piled up with fruit, and orystal beakers filled 
with sparkling wines, and everything wore a festive air, yet the repast was 
cheerless; for although Isabella exerted herself to be gay, the silence and 
preoccupation of her husband soon scared away her timid spirits. Perceiv- 
that she tasted of nothing, Vesale poured a few drops from a vial of elixir 
into a cup of Malaga wine, and presenting it to her, “ Drink this,” he said, 
* it is a sovereign cure for the complaint you are suffering from. ’ 

‘“ Pledge me in the draught,” she replied, filling up a goblet from the same 


fiask of } a, and handing it to him, “ and it will bring quicker healing to 


*Scarcely had she uttered these words when a strain of music floated 
through the room, of such solemn and unearthly sweetness that it was like 
the golden harps of angels blending with the song of the seraphim. Isabella 
heard it, and cast her eyes upward in silent thanksgiving. Vesale heard it 
too, for, sinking upon his knees, he solemnly protested his faith in the inno- 
cence of his wife, and with choaking sobs adjured her to believe that he had 
only feigned to give her poisou—that he could not nerve his hand to take 
away her life—that the terror of death, and not death itself, was upon her ! 
And while he yet spoke, Isabella murmured, “Thanks be to heaven for this!” 
and, drawing his hand towards her, laid it upon her heart, and as she did so 
it ceased to beat. 
* * ” * * 
‘Long years passed away. Charles the Fifth had abdicated, and Philip 
the Second had succeeded to the throne of Spain, and removed his court 
from Seville to Madrid. Vesale had become to the son what he had been 
to the father, and his worldly honours and credit continued in the ascendant, 
and in the midst of his prosperity the dark secret of his heart had ceased to 
torment him. But at the end of twenty years of unparalleled favour, during 
which he had been the friend and companion, as well as the physician, of 
two of the greatest sovereigns in Europe, and that his influence with them 
had enabled him to resist even the powerful Inquisition in the prosecution of 
his favourite science, a strange and unmerited accusation saddenly precipi- 
tated him from the height of his favour to the lowest abyss of misfortune. It 
was averred that while Vesale was opening the body of a Spanish gentleman, 
in order to ascertain the cause of his death, the heart had been seen to pal- 
pitate beneath his dissecting-knife, thus proving that life had not departed 
when the operator had commenced his rash experiment. The accusation 
was wholly false; Vesale was too skillful to have committed so deplorable an 
error; yet it obtained credence among the ignorant, and the envy and bad 
faith of his enemies failed not to distort and exaggerate the circumstance. 
The Inquisition took up the affair, and required that the death of Vesale 
should expiate the unnatural crime of which he had been guilty. Philip the 
Second vainly attempted to shield his favourite from that dread power; he 
even descended to supplication: but all that he could obtain was, that the 
punishment of death should be commuted into a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land; and Vesale accordingly quitted Madrid, and set forth on his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. 

‘ Various and painfcl were his adventures in the land of exile; but at last, 
his penance being over, he embarked at Java to return to Europe. The ship 
in which he sailed had not been many days at sea when so violent a tempest 
arose that the oldest seaman on board had never witnessed anything so ter- 
rific. Rudder, and compass, and masts were all carried overboard by the 
raging billows, and the vessel having become unmanageable, was driven be- 
fore the wind towards the islands of the Greek Archipelago, where she 
struck upon a sunken reck, and began rapidly to fill with water. It soon 
became evident that there was no salvation for her ; the only boat that had 
not been washed overboard was lowered and manned, but the rush of frantic 
wretches trying to save themselves was so great that the frail bark immedi- 
ately —. and every soul in her perished. In this awful predicament 
Vesale lashed himself toa spar, and quitted the sinking ship, committed him- 
self to themercy of the waves. 

‘He was drifted away far from the wreck, and picked up several hours 
afterwards by a Cyprus galley, bound for Venice; trom the crew of which 
he received all the assistance which his exhausted state required. It hap- 
pened that the captain of the galley had bven taken grievously ill during the 
voyage, and lay to all appearance at the point of death. When Vesale be- 
came aware of this circumstance. he asked to see the sick man; but one 
glance sufficed to show that he was past all hope from human aid. Never- 
theless, hearing the sufferer’s groans, and seeing his total prostration of mind 
and body, Vesale essayed to soothe him by a prospect of recovery. To his 
amazement, the captain, raising himself from his pillow gazed intently in 
his face for some moments, and then said in Spanish :— 

‘Ts thisa dream—or dol see before me Andrea Vesale, the King of 
Spain’s ¥ ayes r 

‘You do,” was the answer. 

‘“ Then Providence has brought you thither to receive from my lips the 
revelation of a secret which has long weighed heavily cn my soul. Thehand 
of death is upon me, and presses me sorely to depart; but heaven will per- 
haps grant me time enough to ease my conscience, by proclaiming the inno- 
cence of a person who was most yo | slandered by me.” 

‘-Who are you ?” exclaimed Vesale, scanning the pinched and ghastly 
features of the dying man, and vainly endeavouring to gather therefrom some 
help to memory. 

““Do you not remember such a person as Don José Pintado, Captain of 
the Port of Seville?’ returned the other. “tis true that time, and sorrow, 
and sickness have greatly changed me; but three-and-twenty years ago I 
was one of the frequenters of your house—one of the aspirants to your fair 
wife’s favour—the most enamoured of all her admirers, save Don Alvar de 
Solis. You start at that name! Well you may—if, as I suspect, we both 











‘Vesale groaned aloud. 
‘« | loved your wife to madness,” continued Don José. “ She, however, 
rejected my suit with scorn, and he knew of my defeat, and taunted me with 
it; butat the same time he swore to me that, inexorable as she had hitherto 
shown herself, even to him, he would never relinquish his pursuit until he 
had made her his own. Stung by mortification at my re and jealous 
of the success which he so confidently anticipated, I resolved to defeat his 
purpose by putting you upon your guard. 1 wrote you a letter, bidding you 
watch your wife and Don Alvar. Two days afterwards he disappeared, 
and never more was seen—what his fate was, you best can tell; but, if you 
made away with him, the guilt of his death, | repeat, is shared by me, for I 
incited you to the deed. Your wife died too—God send that you may not 
have raised your hand against her! She was immaculate as the angels she 
resembled.’ 
‘An almost irresistible impulse of rage and detestation led Vesale to lift 
up his clenched fist at these words. 
‘ “ Forbear!” gasped the dying man, without shrinking. “It would be 
a dastardly and a useless deed ; for the last grain of sand is even now trem- 
bling in the hour-glass. Repent of your sins while it is yet time, instead of 
adding to their number ; and do not, as I have done, put off the season of 
prayer and penitence until it be too late to avail in bringing comfort to your 
a Tell me,’’ he added, after a pause, “ that you did her no harm !—say 
that you believe in her innocence!” 
‘ Vesale made a sign of assent, and in a few moments more Don José had 
ceased to exist. 
‘ Andrea Vesale was landed at Venice without a single earthly possession 
save the clothes upon him, and an enamelled likeness of his wite, which he 
had worn ever since her death. The man who had once been the friend 
and companion of kings, honoured, wealthy, and renowned, was now an 
outcast and a beggar, and had not where to lay hishead! But achange had 
come over his mind more remarkable even than that which had befallen his 
fortunes. Filled with late remorse for the crime he had committed so many 
ears before, and recognising the justice of the chastisement which had at 
ast overtaken him, the idea of returning to the world had become intoler- 
able to Vesale, and he sighed only for a retreat in some religious communi- 
ty, where he might pass the remainder of his days in making his peace 
with God. He possessed one friend in Venice, and to him he had recourse 
in his destitution, and, under the seal of secrecy, confided to him the dark 
gem of his life. The illustrious Titian shruak not from the misery of 
is early friend. He received Vesale as a brother, combated his desire for 
retirement with all the powers of his mind, and, when he found his argu- 
ments unavailing, he obtained for the destitute stranger admission into a 
convent of Dominican friars. But before Vesale entered that holy asylum, 
the news of the loss of the ship in which he had sailed from Jaffa reacbed 
Venice, and his own name was specified among the remnant of the crew 
and passengers who had been cast ashore on the island of Zante, on the 15th 
of October, 1564, and had there died of starvation. 
‘Thus was Vesale’s death announced to the world while he yet lived; and 
thus in after ages will it be believed that he actually did perish. On the day 
of his takin the cowl he bade an eternal adien to titian, and received from 
his hand a double picture, painted by him at the request of Vesale, in order 
that not only the memory but the image of his crime might be ever before 
him. One side represented the beautiful countenance of his wife, copied 
from the enameled likeness, which was all that he had saved from the wreck 
of his fortunes; the other, that dreadful scene which had made him doubly 
a murderer. These pictures were his sole companions in his cell ; the sole 
witnesses of the fasts and macerations and anguish of soul which have been 
his —— for eternity ; perhaps they may become the witnesses that 
shall divulge to future ages the history of a crime, and an expiation, which 
had alike remained a secret for the generation among which they passed.— 
That the subject of them may not remain a mystery to their future posses- 
sors, Andrea Vesale has himself traced this transcript of his glory, his guilt, 
and his misery Already dead to the world, he has learned to think of him- 
self as of one long since in the grave. One wishalone connected with earth 


his birth. Ye,into whose hands this writing may fall, pray that his last de- 
sire may have been gratified,—pray, above all, that his penitence may not 
have been unavailiny. “Anprea VesaLe. 1567. 

Thus ended the strange manuscript; and it would appear, from the fact 
of the picture in which it was inclosed having been traced to a Dominican 
convent in Bruxelles, that the last earthly wish of Andrea Vesale had indeed 
been fulfilled, and that he had closed his earthly pilgrimage in the land of 
his fathers. 

a ead 
HOW SHOULD IRISH PROTESTANTS MEET THEIR 
PRESENT DANGERS ? 


Before this paper can meet the reader’s eye, the Maynooth endowment 
bill will, in all hnman probability, have become law, and the error of min- 
isters will be irrecoverable. From the time when this unhappy measure was 
proposed, it was manifest to those who considered all the circumstances of 
the case that the Protestants of [reland must prepare for adverse, if not evil 
days, and that, wherever they were to seek protection or support, it was not 
in the direction of the Conservative cabinet they were to look for it. Dur- 
ing the progress of the Maynooth debate, this truth became more obvious 
and unequivocal ; every speech that was delivered threw light upon it; and 
the final success of the ministerial measure has been attended with the dou- 
ble disaster of inflicting upon the country an evil of the worst description, 
and, at the same time, damaging irreparably the characters of those from 
whom the uation should naturally have expected remedy, not wrong. 

We declare, in all sincerity, that we do not accuse ministers of designing 
the separation of [reland from Great Britain; but, with equal sincerity, ond 
with a deep fulness of conviction, we warn all whom it cuncerns, that the 
policy of ministers points towards the repeal of the legislative union ; and 
that in the character of our ministers we see no symptoms of the wisdom, 
and the courage, and the steadfast adherence to principles, which could hold 
out hope that that there may be found in them protection against the catas- 
trophe, which, in their short-sightedness, they are preparing tor the coun- 
ty. 
We warn the Protestants of Ireland, that, ifthey desire protection against 
this dread catastrophe, or against its consequences, they must at once awak- 
en toa sense of most urgent danger, and make preparations to meet it. We 
tell them plainly that they who class repeal among the chimeras which haunt 
diseased imagination, are persons in whom wise and honest men should place 
no confidence. We tell them that, day by day, the power is growing 
through which repeal of the legislative union can be extorted, and that they 
who should make provision to resist such a power, seem, so far as measures 
can render purpose intelligible, bent rather upon increasing than repressing 
it. We tell the Protestants of Ireland, a truth known well to all but those 
whom it most vitally concerns, that it is not by arms or in battle a dismem- 
berment of the empire is to be effected; REPEAL OF THE UNION 1S TO BE WON 
IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, AND WILL BE WON THERE IF THE PROTEST- 
ANTS OF IRELAND DO NOT COMBINE THEIR STRENGTH TO OPPOSE IT. 

The repeal engine is to put on all its powers and to try its powers to the 
uttermost. The announcement of this altered momentum was made in 
‘ Conciliation Hall’ on Monday, June 2nd, and was notified in the journals 
of the morning following. 

Mr. O'Connell enters more in detail into the new tactique to be adopted 
in the association :— 

‘ How, he asks, are we now to advance the Repeal? What are the means 
to be adopted? I will tell you what they are before referring them to the 
committee. The first thing will be the extension of Repeal reading-rooms. 
We have a good many already. It will be the duty of the committee to ex- 
tend them, and we shall sail cnediien, as far as possible, of the admirable 
suggestions of my esteemed friend the Mayor of Kilkenny. Repeal reading- 
rooms everywhere! With an eye of vigilance as to the books which shall 
be read, and full power to the clergymen of every persuasion to examine 
these books Giving to the ardent Irish mind the materials wherewith to 
feed itself into the fulness of talent, and the plenitude of intellectual genius. 
Thus our first step will be the extension of Repeal reading-rooms. Our se- 
cond step will be with reference to the municipal burgesses. Calling each 
municipality’s attention to the burgess roll—forming a plan of enrolment 
that shall commence with the smallest corp rate town and extend itself to 
Dublin, getting as many put on the roll as possible, and thus in every way 
augraenting the numbers and powers of the Repealers. Yes, our second step 
on the march of freedom will be a due attention to the burgess-roil. Our 
third step shall be the augmentation of the number of parliamentary voters. 
Independent of increasing Repeal burgesses in every town, city, and bor- 
ough, proper and vigilant attention must be paid to the registration of Re- 
pealers qualified to possess the elective franchise,and, in furtherauce of this 
object, it is essentially necessary that we shall take every borough, city, 
town, and county in detail. Of course, when I speak of attending to the 
registratiun of the inhabitants of boroughs, cities, towns, and counties, [ mean 
Irish boroughs, cities, towns, counties, &c. 

‘ The fourth proposition is that we should heave as many Repeal alderr 
and town-councillors as possible in the corporate bodies throughout Ireland 
Let no man vote for a town-councillor or alderman who is not unequivocal- 
ly pledged to support the Repeal cause. The time has come for adopting 
such a course. I donot care what may be the qualities of the candidate for 
an aldermanic gown or tow n-councillorship if be be not a Repealer, he is no 





shere in the same predicament, and have to answer for his blood.” 








Irishman. We must exercise all che influence we possess—we must leave 





has still power to move him,—he would fain lay his bones in the far land of 
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nothing undone to secure the return of municipal representatives favourable 
to the cause of national independence. We must have no aldermen not Re- 
pealers. We must have no town-councillors not Repealers. | Let them be 
rich as Croesus, as charitable as possible, pomoned of the philanthropy and 
virtues of a Howard, and the wealth of a Rothschild, it is ectly immate- 
rial to me if they are not pledged advocates of [reland’s nationality and legis- 
lative inde’ ence. Verdem, propery influence will be of no avail unless 
he who boasts of and prides himself on those advantages be a oa, ety and 
no honest Repeal burgess cau record his vote in favour of a non- can- 
didate,’ &c. 

‘ My fifth proposition relates to members of parliament. Let no Repealer 
vote for any man who ambitions the honour of a seat in the legislative as- 
sembly that is nota member of the association. I have thrown the Whigs 
overboard. They were a great impediment in the way of Repeal, and hea- 
ven knows they did very little for freland at anytime. I tell my intimate 
friends who may expect that personal friendship will interpose to induce me 
to relax the rule I have laid down, or to mitigate some of the stern resolve I 
have after mature and calm deliberation attacbed to it, I tell them candid- 
ly and sincerely that I am pledged firmly and determinedly never to relax 
that rule in the slightest degree,’ &c. ¢ 

‘ Sheil is a brilliant orator. I love, Iregard, and I esteem him, but when 
I wll him, as I now do, from this spot, that he shall not continue represent- 
ing Dungarvan, if he does not become a member of this association, §c. 

‘1 am deeply sorry to say that Sir Thomas Esmonde, the member for the 
town of Wexford, has not joined the repealers. He is a Catholic baronet, 
of ancient and respectable family; but I candidly confess [ would prefer 
having the bitterest Tory member to Sir Thomas Esmonde. It is ashame 
for him not to become a repealer. There is Mr. James Power, too, whom 
1 hope soon to tail among the members of this association. There are four 
gentlemen returned as representatives for the town and county of Wexford, 
and the Independent Club of Wexford have determined that not one of them 
shall be re-elected, unless they become enrolled members of the association. 
When my venerated and esteemed friend, the Catholic bishop of the dio- 
cese, was made aware of this determination on the part of the club, he sent 
in his subscription, and joined the body as a practical working member, in 
order that he might be enabled to lend his aid in carrying out that resolution. 
I regret that Sir William Somerville should run the risk of losing his seat in 
parliament for the town of Drogheda. A better, more amiable, or more es- 
timable man does not live, but if he be not a repealer, it is my opinion that 
Drogheda should have nothing whatever to do with him. ae J will, no 
doubt, deplore having to reject so good hearted and so kindly-disposed a 

entleman. But the cause of Lreland—that cause to which we are now 
Sealy and solemly pledged—demands that the rejection should take place 
in the event of his declining to join the ranks of the repealers. 1 have nam- 
ed those gentlemen to show the universality of the rule which we intend 
to adopt. I offered before, and I now repeat the offer, to leave the repre- 
sentation of the city of Dublin in the hands of Messrs. Gregory and Grogan, 
if they declare for repeal. If those gentlemen become members of the 
repeal association, I will vote for both of them—nay, | will be among the 
first, if not the very first—to record my suffrage on their behalf. If they 

ledge themselves to aid us, they will carry the city of Dublin easily. Let 

1em, I repeat it, become repealers, and having once made the declaration, 
I am sure, as gentlemen, they will honourably and honestly stand by it. I 
call on them to declare for repeal, and join the association; if they do so, 7 
undertake to have them returned at the next election as representatives for 
the city of Dublin,’ &&« 

‘I have enumerated my different te gece The establishment of 
repeal reading-rooms, the augmentation of repeal burgesses, the registration 
of parliamentary voters, repeal candidates for aldermanic gowns and town 
councillorships, repeal candidates for seats in parliament,and I shouldinclude, 
which I heretofore omitted doing, repeal pocs-law guardians. My advice 
is, that no repealer ought to vote for any candiaate who aspired to the oflice 
of guardian, unless one who pledged himee!f to promote the repeal ques- 
tion in every manner that he possibly could. In fact, the repeal test should 
be applied on every occasion where it is practicable,’ &c.* 

It is unnecessary to comment upon a programme of incident and move- 
ment such as this, and it is scarcely possible to over-estimate its importance. 
Every privilege which the state accords is to be converted into a —— 
of disunion. Two nations are to be darkly discriminated, and set in sullen 
oppesition to each other, in all those agencies in which fellow subjects and 
citizens, and all who call themselves Christians, should co-operate in charity 
and good-will. Thus Ireland is to be harrassed by incessant conflict; and 
rights, and powers, and franchises accorded for the common good, and for 
promoting the best interests of peace and order, are te be used as occasions 
and weapons of strife ; the advantage of the poor, the due administration 
of civic rule, the solemn office of leyislating for millions upon millions of 
haman beings, all postponed to the consideration how they may respective- 
ly furnish occasions which shall subserve the interests of repeal. Was it for 
such ends poor-laws were framed, corporations formed and reformed, or 
parliamentary constituencies constructed? Is it just or wise still to leave 
aon privilegesin the hands of men who so recklessly and boastfully abuse 

1em? Were the government and legislature quick to a sense of the duty 
they owe the country, Mr. O’Connell’s scheme would have been disconcert- 
ed almost as soon as it was announced. Privileges, political or social, if 
they are regarded as weapons, and are exercised against the well-being of 
the state, should be withdrawn from parties who make so pernicious a use 
of them. The government could effect this essential justice, were the 
resolved and wise. That repealers do not dread them, and show their 
fearlessness in the open announcement of revolutionary schemes, sbould 
cause every friend to British connection to feel an animating, although a very 
deep alarm. Yes! if repealers have no fear of the ministers who should be 
guardians of the legislative union, all who deprecate separation from Great 
Britain should have fear for the cause which, there is so much reason to be- 
lieve, is very weakly defended. 

The repeal party, it isevident, has been made bold, and as they maka an 
open avowal of the uses to which they put even elective franchises, so are 
pn equally explicit as to the processes by which they will obstruct and 
embarrass parliament :— 

‘ But then what great and leading step,’ said Mr. O’Connell, ‘ is to be taken 
towards obtaining repeal? I mean to propose the formation of a committee 
to superintend the preparation and signature of petitions from the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland. Each province shall be taken separately. For each pro- 
vince a committee will be named, and every man, woman, and ctild capa- 
ble of writing must be afforded an opportunity of attaching their signatures 
to petitions in favour of repeal. During the next session, five, six, eight, 
ten, or twenty petitions will be presented daily to parliament—petitions well 
and carefully drawn up—so that by arguing the case, and putting strong 
facts forward, we shall inevitably succeed in directing the attention of En- 
glishmen to the demands of millions. I want to have four millions of signa- 
tures. We have barely time sufficient to prepare those signatures for next 
session, so that it behooves the friends of repeal to be up, and active, and 
stirring. The signatures will demonstrate to the poouls of England the 
numerical strength of the repeal—we shall put the matter before them in 
such a manner that they cannot avoid looking boldly at it, and we will 
have an occasional monster meeting, just to give them assurance of our 
being alive.’t 

* * * * 

What should the preparatiom be? Weask of the reader not to cast down 
the book, or to turn from us, when we offer, as the first member of our an- 
swer, the very obvious counsel—union. It is, we admit, obvious; on the 
very surface of the question; but not for this the less necessary to be declar- 
ed. United as they are in interests, in principles, in dangers, the Protestants 
of Ireland are not united fur action: they ougigg te become so. This should 
be their first care ; plans and activities admis#ble, perhaps advisable, after 
they have been formed into a body, if prematurely engaged in, might prove 
destructive. All who would, with God’s blessing maintain the Protestant 
religion in Ireland, ought to be organized, and to form aconsistent and effec- 
tivesystem. This we believe to be a truth not likely to be brought much 
into question. We proceed to lay down a principle not, perhaps, equally 
self-evident. 

Of the ae essential to the protection of the best interests of the coun. 
try, we believe it is desirable that the heart should be formed by the Pro- 
testant aristocracy and gentry. It is only through their means, unless by a 
a of affiliation which the law prohibits, the union of Protestants can 

e extended and energetic through all parts of the country. Individaals 
will have the authority of station and character in their respective localities ; 
but to combine the energies of Protestantism in al! parts of Ireland, so as that 
they shall constitute one efficient system, demands a union of the gentry.— 
Fes will bring, with full sanction of law, the knowledge acquired in all 
aoa into one ap of intelligence ; and they will convey to every dis- 
omnia Se eae the instruction which, after a matare and comprehensive 
pm os ppt de is of tana may see tn advisable. They will also, while 
in whith the * oat * Gut pouetaane cohesion at home, accredit the system 
are in rand Se csltha Gatie ou ul body m Great Britain w 
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Ireland. There need be little difficulty or delay in acquiring a knowledge 
of the numbers, the characters, the condition of Irish Protestants. We are 
assuming that the committee which seeks this knowledge consists of 
sons from vasious parts of our country, and have no doubt that agents can 
every where be found to carry their wishes ably into execution. 

As soon as these preliminary steps are taken, parochial societies should be 
formed, and something in the nature of a club should be established in Dub- 
lin, where country members during their occasional sojourn in town, may 
feel ita convenience to resort. Here intelligence should be gathered and 
preserved : provision should be made for imparting to England information 
of the highest importance to communicate, and for conveying to the hearts 
of Protestants in the most remote parts of Ireland, even where they are 
fewest and most threatened, the assurance that they are cared for, and the 
advice by which they may be well guided. 

All this can be done without incurring the risk attendant on frequent 
public meetings. The natural leaders of the Protestants would be in their 
places; their titles, or names, or characters, would sufficiently accredit the 
information offered to England, and the advice given at home. Soon there 
would be a union cemented between English and Irish Protestants. They 
would learn to know each other by mutual interchange of courtesies and 
communications ; they would cease to be abused by the malevolent misre- 
Bh gen ye of enemies who would, had they the power, destroy them 

oth; and the legislative union would be placed beyond danger, when, 
thus, the intelligence and the sympathies of the British people were engaged 
in its maintainance. 

And all this can be done without interfering with or discouraging any form 
of Protestant activity now known in the country. Operative associations, 
charitable societies, conservative bodies of all descriptions, may persue their 
accustomed course of labour, and only receive cheer, and counsel, and coun- 
tenance, as well as support, from the more general association, wherein 
those interests in which all have a common concern, are cared for. From 
time to time, too, as occasion required, public meetings, on a larger scale, 
and with more imposing effect, can be held; ability of every description, 
found within the Protestant body, can be put in requisition ; and, under the 
sanction of names with which England is favourably acquainted, the know- 
ledge brought forward through the press, or on the platform, may find access 
to the minds of those who control the councils of the empire, and react in 
beneficial influence on Lreland. 

A great Protestant confederation thus furmed, violating no law, offending 
no national prejudice, would soon accquire an influence far more extensive 
than the limits set by actual membership. It would be felt as a protection 
to more than those who were reckoned within its lines ; and numbers, who, 
in their secret hearts, shrink from the daring schemes which threaten con- 
vulsion and and ruin, or who pine for freedom from a mental thraldom which 
— dare not shake off, would take courage to declare their painfully-con- 
cealed desires and sentiments. 

Under the common name ‘Roman Catholic,’ we believe persons of this de- 
scription abound, and we believe, further, that they are distinguishable from 
the mass, to which, on a cursory glance, they seem to belong. ‘To what 
purpose should they make their independence of character more manifest ! 
While the British government will not, or cannot administer law and justice 
in Ireland, who can expect a frank avowal of convictions which a law, not 
openly promulgated, but enforced with fearful rigour, condemns as a capital 
offence ; unless there be provided, in the organized strength of a party, 
powerful aud generous, support and countenance for the upright and Joya! 
of all denominations? A Protestant confederation would soon be felt in this 
sustaining efficacy ; and there would be seen, probably at no distant day, 
the basis of a society laid down, where no religious test was to be applied, 
and into which the terms of admission were no more than a fair reputation, 
aud a pledge to maintain the legislative union in the spirit of the articles on 
which that great uational compact was concluded. 

Will the Irish gentry be true to themselves? Tous it would seem as if 
there never was a period within the history of their country, when the dic- 
tates of duty and of personal interest so manifestly coincided. Can any 
wise man longer rely on the wisdom and courage of an administration, even 
had he reason to believe in its stability, which has twice, under circumstan- 
ces so painfully suspicious, betrayed and broken up the great Conservative 
party? We put out of consideration the merit of the measures for which 
such sacrifices were wan tonly made ;—we ask only this—were the conse- 
= of the Emancipation Bill, the consequences of the Maynooth En- 

owment Bill, foreknown by their patrons !—was it known that, whatever 
were the effects anticipated from their influence on the parties supposed to 
be directly beuefitted by them, their effect upon the Protestant people and 
their Protestan representatives, were to be so disastrous? If this were 
known and calculated, who will say that the statesmen, who schemed for 
Reform through Emancipation, may not have set down Repeal as the ulti- 
mate end, or as one of the many consequences of their more recent devi- 
ces! And if we assume the other hypothesis. and say that. when the Wel- 
lington cabinet carried Emancipation, and the Peel cabinet endowed May- 
nooth, neither was aware of the disgust they would cause to a larger b 
of their supporters, and of the consequent desertion trem their ranks which 
they would thus rashly necessitate ;—we ask, does such a cabinet afford 
those proofs of discretion which impart to the people of well-governed lands 
a grateful sense of security. Are the Irish gentry wise if they continue to 
repose in unsuspecting and inactive confidence on the statesmanship of 
men, who, after having exposed themselves to the surprise by which Re- 
form was carried, have had recourse a second time to a similar tactique, and 
so far as has hitherto been seen, with the same disastrous result? We say 
again, they who were responsible for causing the breach of which Lord 
Grey took advantage, (every man who carries a measure to which he is in 
principle opposed is responsible for its consequences), and who, untaught 
by such a Soden, have repeated an error so very signally punished, are 
not equally matched against Mr. O’Connell and his Repeal Association. If 
the Protestants of lreland negiect themselves, they may, and at no distant 
day, blame bitterly their own indolence, and the temerity with which they 
trusted to men unequal to the difficulties of the times, or else unworthy of 
their position. There is a powerful association, consisting of the great mass 
of Irish Roman Catholics, ecclesiastical and lay, formed for the purpose of 
carrying a repeal of the legislative union—the British government has shown 
itself, and confessed itself, unable to break up this most formidable confed- 
eracy—this inability has been manifested and acknowledged in the absence 
of any effectual combination among the friends of British connexion in Ire- 
land ; let Protestants take the lead in promoting the necessary organization, 
and, when it is completed, they can strengthen the hands of a government 
desirous to do well ; and they can,with God’s blessing, maintain themselves 
and their cause, should the purposes of administration be evil. Earnestly 
we entreat the Protestant aristocracy to unite ;—their all is at stake—and he 
who values any sordid advantage—present ease, personal favour, patronage, 
money—above his plain duties, his country’s oud, and his own abiding in- 
terest, deserves ruin, and invites it. 

To the aristocracy we have nothing more to say—our counsel has been 
respectfully and frankly tendered—but we have a concluding werd to the 
Protestant body at large. They are not to consider their estate hopeless, be- 
cause a British cabinet is ignorant of their merits, and an Irish aristocracy, 
(which we sincerely hope it will not,) declines tooccupy the post of honour 
and power among enn or at their head. The Protestant democracy in 
Ireland, if moderate and resolved, patient and prepared, willbe found ‘am- 
ply strong for their own protection ; nor will they be left without prudent 
counsellors, or without leaders in whom they may repose a well-grounded 
confidence. There is not a district in Ireland in which Protestants have not 
advisers, by whose counsels they can be safely guided—if they will only be 
steadfast to obey the law in its spirit and letter, and thus be protected 
against the imputation, that they are provoking the revolutionary move- 
ments, against which they are but making themselves ready. Let the pro- 
cesses by which they are brought into close union be peaceful and unosten- 
tatious—let the purposes to which they devote their strength in union, be 
such as shall be held legitimate and necessary—let the inte they gather be 
honestl Y kept, and prudently applied—let there be no waste of resources 
in idle display—no vaunting, no menace—nothing, in short, prohibited by 
law, divine or human—let there be the quiet confidence of men united, re- 
solved, religious—men who pray and give thanks for the blessings of peace 
—while ready, should the storm arise, to gird themselves, and stand forth 
in the power of the God of battles—let the Protestants, though but in com- 
on yy of the smallest numerical amount, unite in this spirit throughout Ire- 
and ; the sympathies arising out of community of faith, interest, danger, will 
to a great extent, supersede the necessity of a formal affiliation, and cause 
every little union in the land to feel itself a living member of a great Pro- 
testant body. This is our deliberate advice and opinion. If the Irish gen- 
try of the highest rank abdicate their proper post, let not the people be de- 
serted, because their appointed guardians are deluded or disheartened—let 
the wise and disinterested of hambler station, although of acknowledged, 
well-merited, and well-directed influence, assume the office which seems 
abandoned to them, and keep the Protestant people of Ireland from divis- 
| ion, despondency, and intemperance—keep them, in God’s name, and by his | 

help, united ; observant of law while it exists, and prepared for an emer- 
| gency in which law may he reft of all authority. 





_ Such is our counsel. _ Much more willingly would we recommend, if the 
| times admitted, the obliteration of all varty badges and distinctions; much 
| more pleased should we be to see Irishmen, of al) classes and creeds, har- 


| moniously united as one people ; but when we see a powerful confederation 








try, avowels which warn us that there is no help in them—and when we 
are compelled to confess to ourselves that such avowals are rendered more 
per instructive by the acts and arguments in which their spirit is ex- 
emplified—we feel that [rish Protestants cannot lock for aid beyond them- 
selves, until they are, themselves, in a state to prove that they are little, if 
at all, dependent on others for assistance ; and, therefore, we urgently re- 
commend Protestant union—union of the best, and most desirable descrip - 
tion, if the natural leaders of the people take their proper part in promo- 
nee cementing it—but,in any case, untos—and, if the nobility and 
higher orders of the gentry refase or withhold their aid—a wN1on OF THE 
Protestant Democracy.—Dublin University Magazine. 
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ON THE STUDY OF ENTOMOLOGY. 


FROM THE FARMER’S LIBRA RY, BY J. 8. SKINNER. 

There is a reason so obvious as to require no explanation why we have 
said nothing in favour of the work from which we take the following essay: 
but, though conducted by ourselves, there is no good reason why the readers 
of the Atsion should not know of its existence, and be enabled, sometimes, 
to judge of its merits by a view of a portion of its contents in the Agricultu- 
ral Department of this paper. 

The aim of the editor of the Albion, has beeu the same as thas announced 
in respect of the Farmers’ Library :— 


“« My hope is, by the ample materials placed at my command, to put forth 
a periodical of such volume and variety, as will enable every gentleman 
who may favour it with his patronage, not only to keep pace in information 
with the improvements in the processes and implements—the animals and 
the machinery employed in Agricultare—but my earnest—yes, my ardent 
desire, is to assist in awakening the Agricultural community to a lively sense 
of the obligation that exists to make themselves acquainted with the scien- 
ces and the literature that belong to it as an enlightened and liberal pur- 
suit. 

“If the labourer knows, practically, when and how this and that should 
be done, the Farmer should in like manner know, not ouly the when and 
how, but the why this isthe right time and that the right manner. He 
should know the natural history of every plant, frait, grain, grass—animal 
and vegetable—to what climate they are indigenous, the history of their 
emigration, how far and to whatextent they are subjects of manufacture 
Foo of commerce—whiether valuable as dyestuffs, or as food, as fuel, or me- 

icine. 

True, practical knowledge is of the first necessity , as we must have the 
means of subsistence before we have leisure for thought , but he who lives 
merely to labour, eat and sleep; or who is content to follow farming only 
for the sake of the acreable proceeds of his personal industry, may, asa 
drudge and an imitator, gainthe reputation of money-making, practical 
man; but what will his example or conversation have contributed to the 
means of intellectual recreation, without which rural life presents to man 
the same dull round of mere animal propensities and functions, that mark 
in like manner the sensual existence of the horse and the ox! Of one thing, 
at least, we are sure—such men will never gain distinction, or place, in the 
Farmers’ Library, or other annals of Agriculture, along with Lowel, and 
Buel, and Wadsworth, and Taylor, and many others, whose public spirit 
and writings powerfully assisted in lifting Agricaltuare from the mire of a 
more carte occupation to place it where, with the aid of enlightened ad- 
vocates and the blessing of God, it should ever stand—foremost among the 
pursuits of INTELLECTUAL INDUSTRY. 


ENTOMOLOGY: OR, A DISCOURSE ON INSECTS. 


‘A wise hand has scattered them everywhere, and given to each kind its 
particular instinct, its peculiar economy, and great fecundity.’ 

‘From the gigantic banyan, which covers acres with its shade, to the tiny 
fungus, scarcely visible to the naked eye, the vegetable creatiun is one vast 
banquet, at which her insect guests sit down.’ The experieuce of every 
practical Farmer will bear its testimony to the truth of this assertion, 
which we quote from an eminent work on Entomology, not for the purpose 
of spreading a truth which must be universally admitted by every intelli- 
gent observer of Nature, but asan apology, or, rather, a reason, for occupy- 
ing a few pages of an early number of the Farmers’ Library with the re- 
marks to which it properly leads. 

Experience also teaches every cultivator of the soil that innumerable va- 
rieties of this minuter portion of the animal kingdom are unbidden and costly 
‘ guests’ at his own private table—feeding on his industry, preying on his 
means, and diminishing his profits. 

Deodndolie and 6tirer Entomological writers have calculated that the num- 
ber of these insects which draw their sustenance from herbivorous plants, 
amounts to 100,000 species. Some of these feed only on one kind of plant, 
while others inhabit a plant in one section, or season, and not in another.— 
One species, farnished by Nature with an organic machinery, admirably 
adapted for boring or burrowing in the earth, assails the root; another in- 
serts its proboscis in the fibre of the leaf, and extracts only the sap: this 
eats only the parenchyma, never touching the cuticle; that devours the low- 
er surface of the leaf; while a third perforates the stem. Obedient to its 
instinct, each individual species industriously contributes its share to the 
general desolation ; and the practical acquaintance with these periodical rav- 
ages which has been forced upon the Farmer, has hitaerto produced no 
remedies, or, at best, such only as are partial and uncertain, for an evil so exe 
tensive. While the provident housewife industriously destroys the loath- 
seme vermin (cimez lectularius ) which infest her dormitories, her less per- 
severing spouse, in indolent despair, permits the residue of the Hemipterous 
family, undisturbed, to feed on his crops, and then patiently replants, to sap- 
ov with afresh banquet. Content to tread in the footsteps of the ages 
which have preceded him, he looks at every diverging path with contempt 
or dismay; and hence it is that, until of late years, improvements in Agri- 
culture have been so much behind the advance of knowledge in every other 
usefulart. This reproach, it is true, bears less heavily on our day than it 
did formerly. A liberal, intelligent spirit has lately been infused, the ten- 
dency of which is to enliven and elevate our system of Agriculture, and to 
enhance the reputation of those to whose hendo it is committed; and of all 
the occupations of life, which presents a wider er more attractive range to 
the philosophic mind? Notthat we are to expect every tiller of the soil to 
overleap the adverse circumstances of his condition, and to penetrate and 
comprehend the numerous processes in the economy of Nature. But the 
duty, no less than the interest, of every gentleman Farmer—by which phrase 
is intended, merely, him whose days are not all necessarily required for 
mauual labour— prescribes the employment of a portion of bis leisure | ours 
in pursuits and researches which will not fail to invigorate and embellish 
his practical knowledge. To such we would suggest, generally, the impor- 
tance of a course of reading in Natural History ; and, particularly, of a com- 
petent acquaintance with that one, among the most interesting of all its 
branches, called ‘ Entomology’—and for such reading we propose to supply 
the materials, in partin the ‘Farmers’ Liprary.’ 

Catenaclagy-teeived from two Greek words (entoma and logos ) signi« 
fying adiscourse on insects—treats of the ‘ organization, habits, properties 
and classification of those articulated animals which are distinguished by the 
presence of antenne (antenna, a Latin word for yard-arm) and of breathing 
organs, composed of ramified trachea, with or without air sacs.’ Various 
writers, from Linnzus to the latest entomologists, have suggested classifica- 
tions of the insect tribes. The first named writer c them from their 
wings; Fabricus from the structure of the mouth, and Latreillo froma view 
of their general organization : Kirby, a modern writer, adopts the number of 
legs as a basis of classification while Kollar thus describes them : 

‘ Insectsare animals which have a body consisting of one or more divis- 
ions ; articulated feet; a head conspicuously distinct from the body, on 
which are placed two moveable horns, called antenna. They breathe 
through air holes, which are situated on the sides of the body ; the greater 
number having wings, in their perfect state, and only a proportionably small 
number are entirely without them. With the exception of certain groups, 
all insects have six feet, and their bodies are divided into a head, thorax, and 
abdomen, by notches or incisions; hence the name insect is derived from 
the Latin word inseco, tocutor notch. Before they attain their perfect 
state, they are subject to various transformations, which are called metamor- 
phoses.’ 

By the researches of these and others who have devoted their time and 
talents to a patient and laborious investigation of the subject, great additions 
have been made to the stores of useful knowledge. The science, however, 
is still in its infancy—a vast field remains to be explored—and it is in the 
power of the Farmer greatly to aid the entomologist, by observing the mi- 
nute, but varied and interesting, habits of insects. He would thus inform 
inmself of the periods, the form, and the manner of their appearance ; of 
the plants which are their favourite food ; of the modes of their approach, 
and the parts which they select for their attacks By adding experiment to 
observation, he might also obtain a knowledge of their antipathies ; and in 
this way render Entomolegy more subservient to the interests of Agriculture 








| formed, to effect a revolution, which, if it find Protestants unprepared, will 
‘be to them extermination—when we hear from the government of the cour- | 


than it has hitherto been. , : 
It is to this latter point that it appears the proper province of the Farmer 
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to direct the course of this department of Natural History. Entomologists, 
lured by the love of research, may well content themselves with the de- 
velopment of such facts as will satisfy the curious philosopher ; and, without 
going beyond this, they have a strong claim to the — of the practical 

riculturist, for whose benefit they have opened mine of Knowledge, 
which they offer to him to explore at his pleasure. From their investiga- 
tions he may learn that the ravages on the turnip crop are caused, first, by 
the turnip flea, (the Chrysomala nemorum of Linneus,)—a coleopterous* 
or hard-shelled insect, scarcely an eight of an inch in length—smooth, shin- 
ing, and of a brassy color—which attacks the turnip, both in its perfect and 
larve state; its favorite food being the young plant, just as it is beginning 
to unfold its cotyledon, or cup-shaped leaves—stripping an entire crop with 
astonishing celerity. The next enemy of the turnip plantis the saw-fly, 
(athalia spinarum, called because the instrument with which Nature 
has supplied it to deposit its eggs, which is placed at the extremity of the ab- 
domen of the female, on the under side, resembles, in its construction and 
properties, the saw and auger. The eggs of this fly are deposited on the 
young turnip plants, from which they emerge into larve, witha rapidity 
which scientific men find it difficult to explain. These larvx, of a deep 
black color, as soon as hatched, commence their attacks, which they con- 
tinue until their full growth, a period of a few weeks, when they drop from 
the plant among the rotten leaves, and s ily enclose themselves in a co- 
coon, composed of two distinct layers of silk, out of which it guaws its way 
when the fly is matured. Inexplicable instinct is said to teach all insects to 
weave their cocoon thinnest in the part which is to cover the head, to facili: 
tate the escape of the fly when the time for its voluntary imprisonment has 
expi Farmers sufter tly from the depredations of thisinsect. Sir 
Arthur Young states that the loss of the turnip crop in England in one year, 
by the ravages of this insect, was estimated at $500,000. It has been kuown 
to destroy a crop of 200 acres of Swedish turnips, although a belief has pre- 
vailed that this species of turnip is comparatively safe from their attacks — 
The injury they inflict is the consumption of leaves to the stem, by which 
the plant is destroyed, or the bulb Riminished by the obstruction of the 
vegetable functions. The wire worm (ataphegus lineatus ) is another enemy 
of the turnip plant, which cuts the stem from the root, so that the plant dies 
on the spot. This inséct is the larva of chick beetles, (elateride,) and is 
so constructed as to leap a great height. The larvie of this beetle, known 
under the name of wire-worm, appears sometimes, says Kollar, in great 
numbers, and devastates whole fields of grain. It resembles the well known 
meal-worm. Aphides, or plant-lice, also feed on the turnip plant. Owing 
to this astonishing fecundity—twenty cr thirty generations being produced 
in a single Dg be destruction caused by this insect is proportionally ex- 
tensive. The fact that at one season of the year they are oviparous, and at 
another viviparous, is a remarkable peculiarity in the aphides; and one 
cause of their astonishing increase is, that the sexual intercourse of a single 
pair, without any reunion, serves for all the generations which proceed from 
the female during the whole of that succeeding year. The turnip-leaf mi- 
mers are also among the assailauts of this plant. One class of these 
(dropsophita fava ) bores a gallery under the upper cuticle of the leaf, and 
is not visible on the under side; while the other, (phytomyza nigrocornis, ) 
bred from the under side of the leaf, bores inside of the lower cuticle, and 
cannot be distinguished on the upper side. Various other enemies exist in the 
different moths of the Leodopterous order, t all of which, with different de- 
grees of voracity, prey upon the turnip crop. 

We have refrained from entering into the minutie of the structure and 
habits of each of those insects, because it would have extended this article 
beyond the necessary limits to which we are restricted. Enough has been 
said to show that, on this branch of the subject, the labour and success of 
the entomologist have shed a flood of light, which develops the path to fur- 
ther and still more useful inquiries. With reference to the remedies against 
these insect ravages—the point to which the interest of every intelligent far- 
mer arrer urges his  cmscapeliPere. “yn but little has yet been 
effected. Preventives have been suggested in English books, such as keep- 
ing the land free trom the wild mustard and charlock, which attract the tur- 
nip-flea, and from other noxious breeds of insects that feed on the various 
products of the garden and the field— 

‘But chief the forest boughs, 

That dance unnumbered to the playful breeze ; 

The downy orchard and the melting pulp 

Of mellow fruit; the nameless nations feed 

Of evanescent insects.’ 
An infusion of quassia, half an ounce to a gallon of water, has been lately 
recommended in the Gardners’ Chronicle. Sowing in drills instead of broad- 
cast is said to have been faund beneficial ; and mixing the seed with sulphur 
has sometimes been of efficacy. Experimental puswiedge on this subject is 
greatly to be desired, and every farmer has the power to contribute his mite 
to the general store; and apart from this consideration of personal interest, 
the attraction of the subject itself, when once he enters on the study of it, 
will increase at every advancing step. Who can read Huber, Bevan,|Gould, 
and other writers on the economy and habits of the Bee and the Ant, with- 
out being filled with surprise and admiration at the irresistible evidence 
which their system of government, domestic policy and orderl¥ arrangements 
exhibit, of calculation, forethought, wise division and direction of labour, and 


late a thirst after knowledge. To men’exempted from the i 
cares of life, gi with a persevering spirit of investigation, and who have 
the talent as well as the time to employ in the quiet, close and _patient re- 
search which it demands, the labour will bring an ample reward in the dis. 
covery of entertaining facts and the* accumulation of curious and useful 
knowledge. To such as these the world is a great debtor. All its knowl- 
edge of the minuter o ism and various habits of the innumerable tribes 
of insects which draw their hourly tributes ef existence from the vegetable 
kingdom, it owes to their indefatigable exertions. 
The brief view and suggestions here thrown out are solely designed to 
lead the practical cultivator to that dvor of the temple of Knowledge which 
may have heretofore been unapproached by him, and, by opening to him 
glimpses of the treasures which may be acquired from the my of a 
8 portion of his otherwise unemployed hours, to enable him to protect 
his crops in some measure, from the depredations to which they arenow 
annually and grievously exposed—to e the pursuits of Agriculture more 
attractive to intellectual minds, and to elevate the character and standing of 
the Farmer in the social scale. By the production of these desirable ends, 
the whole object of this paper would be accomplished. Still further to pro- 
mote that end by the relation of anecdotes illustrative of the instinct and the 
habits to which we have referred, we shall give occasionally interesting 
pees with which eminent men have managed to enliven their contri- 

utions to Natural History. In the pursuit of this purpose, we solicit the 
aid of gentlemen whose studies and observations qualify them to aid in giv- 
ing to the pages of the Farmers’ Library, that variety which we desire them 
to present, but which no one mind, however much more gifted than ours, 
can well impart. 
P. S.—Ata late meeting of the Farmers’ Club, on acall from the Chair 
for a subject for discussion at the next meeting, a gentleman of varied knowl- 
edge and experience expressed his belief that it would take millions—ay, 
millions—to repair the annual losses to the farmer and the orchardist, caused 
by the ravages of insects ; and so general seemed to be the conviction of 
the truth of his impression, that the subject was given out as one of para- 
mount importance, inviting the patriotic and earnest consideration of every 
friend of rural economy. 

——— 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S FIRST NIGHT IN FRANCE.—-‘ SHAMEFUL INDIFFERENCE’ OF 
CAUDLE AT THE BOULOGNE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


I suppose, Mr. Caudle, you call yourselfa man? I’m sure, such men 
should never have wives. If I could have thought it possible you’d have 
behaved as you have dune—and I might, if | hadn’t been a forgiving crea- 
ture, for you 've never been like anybody else—if [ could only have thought 
it, you ’d never have ged me to foreign parts. Never! Well, | did say 
to myself, if he goes to France, perhaps ‘he may catch a little politeness— 
but no: you began as Caudle, and as Caudle you ‘Il end. I’m to be neglect- 
ed through life, now. Ohyes! I’ve quite given up all thoughts of any- 
thing but wretchedness—I’ve made up my mind to misery, now. You're 
glad of it? Well, you must have a heart to say that. I declare to you, 
Caudle, as true as I’m an ill-used woman, if it wasn’t for the dear children 
far away in blessed England—if it wasn’t for them, I'd never go back with 
you. No: I'd leave you in this very place. Yes; I’d go into a convent; 
for a lady on board told me there was pleuty of’em here. 1’d go and be a 
nun for the rest of my days, and—I see nothing to laugh at, Mr. Caudle; 
that you should be shaking the bed-things up and down in that way.-But you 
always laugh at people’s feelings; I wish you'd only some yourself. {’d 
be a nun, or a Sister of Charity. Impossible? Ha, Mr, Caudle, you don’t 
know even now what I can be when my blood’s up. You’ve trod upon 
the worm long enough ; some day won’t you be sorry for it? 

Now none of your profane cryings out! You needn’t talk about Heaven 
in that way: I’m sure you're the last person who ought. What I say is 
this. Your conduct at the Custom House was shameful—cruel! And in a 
foreign land, too! But you brought me here that I might be insulted; 
you ’d no other reason for dragging me from England. Ha! let me once 
get home, Mr. Caudle, and you may wear your tongue out before you get 
me into outlandish places again. What have you done? There now; 
that’s where you ’re so aggravating. You behave worse than any ‘Turk to 
me,—what? You wish you were a Turk? Well, I think that’s a pretty 
wish before your lawful wife! Yes—a nice Turk you’d make, wouldn't 
you? Don’t think it. 

What have you donc? Well; it’s a good thing I can’t see you, for I’m 
sure you must blush. Done, indeed! Why, when the brutes searched my 
basket at the Custom House! A regular thing, is it? Then ifyou knew 
that, why did you bring me here?’ No man who respected his wife, would. 
And you could stand by, and see that fellow with mustachios rummage my 
basket; and pull out my nigbt-cap, and rumple the borders, and—well ! if 
you had the proper feelings of a Socbend, your blood would have boiled 
again. Butno! There you stood looking as mild as butter at the man, and 
never said a word; not when he crumpled my night-cap--it went to my 
heart like a stab—crumpled it as ifit was any duster. I dare say if it had 
been Miss Prettyman’s night-cap—oh, I don’t care about your groaning—if 





unity of purpose ?—Solomon had looked into Entomology when he referred 
the indolent man to the ant for a lesson of wisdom ; although it is said to be 
anerrorin him and other philosophers, to suppose that the ant lays by a 
store of provision for winter use, when it, in fact, becomes torpid, and does 
not either eat or drink daring the period of hybernation. What has been 
taken for food, was only buildiug materials. ‘ Ce ne sont point des provisions 
de bouche ; ce sont des simples materiauz, quelles foni ouvrer dans la con- 
struction de leur edifice, comme elics y font outrer des brins, de paille,’ 
&«e. But this discovery detracts from the philosopher, if from either—and 
a the ant, as it does not lessen the proof of his forecast and systematic in- 
ustry. 

1 es of the ants milking their cows, the aphides, (plant lice ;) 
and Huber describes the process, stating that the ants ‘not only suck the 
sweet juice which is constantly passing through the bodies of the aphides, 
but make use of their attenne during the operation, to produce a ready evac- 
uation—putting aphides on the sides pretty briskly,’ as the calf hunches the 
udder of its dam. This fact may show that the ant is not the enemy of these 
hemiptera, t as some have supposed, and that its frequent association with 
them is of a friendly character. But the most startling facts related by Hu- 
ber, and corroborated by other writers, relate to the wars waged by one 
community of ants against another, and the predatory expeditions of the spe- 
cies called formicans rufescens and formica sanguinea, against the colonies 
of black ants, for the purpose of carrying off the young for slaves. But they 
have never been charged with selling their own children to the Turks, as is 
said to be the practice with a portion that is said to be models of the human 
race. It has been proved by experiment that the rubescent ant has been so 
much accustomed to depend on the services of the black ant, that it becomes, 
without the aid of its slave, too indolent to provide or arrange its stores of 
food, and even to feed itself. The sanguinea, however, is more energetic 
and courageous, and will even protect its slaves and transport them when it 
becomes necessary to change their habitation. The tact displayed by the 
assailants in their invasions of the black colonies, and the defensive arrang- 
ments of the latter, are given by these writers with a vividness and minute- 
ness which invest the subject with the charm of a beautiful fiction; and by 
those not conversant with the study of these insects, it may be regarded as 
such—for any one but aclose observer of insect economy and habits, would 
declare that such perfection of skill and management is attainable but by hu- 
man intellect. 

It is worthy of remark that while, against foreign aud hostile tribes, ants 
afford examples of skill and valour in war, in their domestic government 
they equally inculcate lessons of benevolence and social harmony ; for while 

among some barbarous nations, such as the Africans, it is the custom when 
one faction gains the ascendant, to sell their rivals in bondage, or, what is 
worse, exclude them from employment and starve them to death, ants in 
power never make war on their fellow cittzens, but always on a different 
species. Thus, according to an eminent naturalist, ‘when onefellow labour- 
er is accident! wounded at his work, he is assisted by others, and taken to 
the hospital ; but if his case be evidently past the skill of surgery, his body 
is only then thrown away among the rubbish of the nest.’ 

Into the boundless field of natural history, however, it is no part of the 
purpose of this article to carry the reader further than may suflice to stimu- 


* Coleoptera, (Beetles,) with six feet, and mostly with four wings, the 
anterior pair of which are horny, in the form of a covering for the two pos- 
terior wings, which are sometimes wanting. They have upper and lower 
jaws, (mandibles and maxille,) for gnawing and chewing; their under 
wings are transversely folded. Examples: the may-bug, horns, (ceram 
bycide, ) stag-beetles, ground-beetles, (carabidic, ) and weevils. 

t Leodoptera—Six teet; four membraneous wings, covered with small 
membraneous scales or feathers. Instead of the upper or lower mandibles, 
two hollow filaments exist, which, together, forma spiraily rolled tongue.— 
Examples; Butterflies, moths, and hawk-mouths. 

t Hemiptera.—Six feet, four wings—the two anterior foaming hard cov- 
erings with membraneous ends, or resembling the lower ones, but being 
larger and stronger. Instead of upper and lower jaws, the organs of the 
mouth are tvaial of bristles, which compose a sucker, and which is enclosed 
in an articulated sheath, consisting of one piece, of fa cylindrical or conical 











it had been her night-cap, her hair-brush, ber curl-papers, yon ’d have said 
something then. Oh, anybody with the spirit of a man would have spoken 
out if the fellow had had a thousand swords at his side. Well, all I know is 
this: if 1’d have married somebody I could name, he wouldn't have suffer- 
ed me to be treated in that way, not he! 

Now, don’t hope to go to sleep, Mr. Caudle, and think to silence me in 
that manner. I know your art, butit won’t do. Tt wasn’t enough that my 
basket was turned topsy-turvy, but before I knew it, they spun me into an- 
other room, and—How could you help that? You never tried to help it. 
No; although it was a foreign ad, and | don’t speak French—not but what 
I know a good deal more of it than some people who give themselves airs 
about it—though [ don’t speak their nasty gibberish, still you let them take 
me away, and never cared how I was ever to find you again. Ina strange 
country, too! ButI’ve no doubt that that’s what you wished : yes, you'd 
have been glad enough to have got rid of me in that cowardly manner. 
If I could only know {your secret thoughts, Caudle, that’s what you 
brought me here for; to lose me. And after the wife that I’ve been 
to you! 

What are you cryingout? For mercy’s sake? Yes; a great deal you 
know about mercy! [Else you’d never have suffered me to be twisted into 
that room. To be searched, indeed! Asif I'd anything smuggled about 
me. Well, I will say it; after the way in which I’ve been used, if you’d 
the proper feelings ofa man, you wouldn’t sleep again for six months. Well, 
I know there was nobody but women there ; but that’s nothing to do with 
it. I’m sure, if l’d been taken up for picking — they couldn’t have 
used me worse. To be treated so—and ‘specially by one’s own sex !—it’s 
that that aggravates me. 

And that'sall you cansay! What could youdo? Why, break open the 
door; I’m sure you must have heard my voice; you shall never make me 
believe you couldn’t hear that. Whenever I shall sow the strings on again 
I can’t tell you. If they didn’t turn me out like a ship in a storm, l’ma 
sinner! and you tenghed | 

You didn’t laugh? Don’t tell me; you laugh when you don’t know 
anything about it; but I do. 

And a pretty place you’ve brought me to. A most respectable place, I 
must say! Where the women walk about without any bonnets to their 
heads, and the fish girls with their bare legs—well, you don’t catch me eat- 
ing any fish while I’m here. Why not? Why not,—do you think I'd en- 
courage peuple of that sort ? 

What do you say? Good night! It’s no use your saying that—I can’t 
go to sleep so soon as you can. Especially with a door that has such a lock 
as that to it. How do we know whomay come in? What? Ali the locks 
are bad in France? The more shame for you to bring me to such a place, 
then. Itonly shows how you value me. 

Well, I dare say you’re tired. Jam! But then, see what I’ve gone 
through. Well, we won't quarrel in a barbarous country. We won’tdo 
that. Caudle, dear—what’s the French for lace? I know it, only I forget 
it. The French for lace, love? What! Dentelle? Now, you’re not de- 
ceiving me? You never deceived me yet? Oh! don’t say that. There 
isn’t a married man in this blessed world can put his hand upon his heart in 
bed, aud say that. French for lace, dear? Say it again. Dentelle? Humph! 
Dentelle! “Good night, dear. Dentelle! Den—telle. 


‘I afterwards,’ writes Caudle, ‘found out 1o my cost wherefore she en- 
quired about lace. For she went outin the morning with the landlady to 
buy a veil, giving only four pounds for what she could have bought in Eng- 
land for forty shillings ” 


——————— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 

Paris, July 29. 
Our excitable Parisians are more than disappointed—they are angry—at 
finding that their curiosity is a second time t» remain ungratified by a sight 
of your young and lovely Queen V ictoria; and to revenge themselves, they 
are inventing ‘ satisfying reasons’ for their ame Ny wes. which reasons 
are as discreditable to the finders, and as impolite to those at whom they 
point, as they are ridiculous in themselves. They seriously declare that 





shape, and forming a projecting beak. Examples—the field and tree bugs, 
house bugs, Cicade aphides. : ‘4 


KOLLAR. 


} acertain Parisian ‘lionness ’ had, half in jest, half in earnest, entered into a 


| that her Majesty had heard of the mauvaise plaisanterie, and took fright ! 


The following oe! is told here :—A young Russian Nobleman, w 
time for returning to his own country was nearly arrived, without bringing 
with it the inclination to quit our gay city, (an Imperial akase forbids any 
Russian noble to be absent from the country for more than two years, on 
pain of having his estates confiscated, ) hit upon the following cupediente-or 
rather, it is said to have been put into his head by the fair cause of his desire 
to stay among us. He made himself liable for an immense sum on bills of 
exchange—the story runs that the amount was 600,000 francs—and caused 
himself to be arrested, and putin prison. It was now not his faslt, but that 
of the iron bars of the prison at Clichy, if he remained beyond the stipulated 
two years. The Connt’s melancholy situation was now made known to the 
Emperor; the circumstances which (were said to have) led to it—in his 
generous disposition, his ignorance of business, &c., &c., and, above all, his 
strong and apxious desire to quit a country which he detested, and return to 
that which he so loved. His Imperial master was touched ; he gave his 
Royal permission for the n sums to be raised, by the sale of the 
Count’s property to the desired amount ; which was in due time transmitted 
to Paris ; where the successful hoaxer—too happy to abandon the remainder 
of his preperty—is now enjoying it, in company with the fair inventor of the 
trick. 

Ido not vouch for the truth of this story ; but it is very hard if a pair of 
lovers are not a match for a ukase. 

Another story is going the round of the salons. Play—as I dare say you 
know, perfectly well—is as rife now in Paris as ever it was before its pro- 
hibition by law. Yet, a few days ago, it was announced, as a most singular 
tact, that the police had discovered a house (in the Faubourg Montmartre,) 
where play was carried on ; and among those who were ‘assisting’ on the 
occasion, is said to have been a lady who occupies a brilliant position in 
society. She isa widow, but young, havdsome, and rich, and is said to have 
been in the habit, during the whole winter, of frequenting places of this 
description—but in male attire—and has hitherto been mistaken for a youth- 
ful heir, newly come to his fortune. 

The flight of Plessy—for it is nothing less—still causes great excitement 
among the habitués of the Francais, and not a little surprise, and some in- 
dignation, is felt by the fair portion of our gossips, at the companion of her 
flight being neither young nor handsome ; if he had been both, they could 
have half forgiven her. The favoured cavalier is a dramatic author, whose 
successes (uutil now) have been of a very moderate character. There is a 
report (which ‘ wants confirmation,’ as the newspapers have it,) that Mdlle. 
Mars offered, on certain ‘considerations,’ to come to the support of the Thea- 
tre Francais in its extremity. 

—_———_—— 


Summary, 


Ossorne House, Saturpay.—At ten o’clock, her Majesty drove to Nor- 
ris Castle, in a pony-carriage, to pay a visit to the King of Holland. Prince 
Albert accompanied her Majesty on horseback, attended by Colonels Back- 
ley and Bouverie. His Majesty returned with the Queen in the pony car 
riage to Osborne House. ‘The illustrious party and Royal suites then pro- 
ceeded in four carriages to Meade’s Hole, and embarked in the royal yacht 
for an excursion towards the Southampton waters 

It is understood that Parliament will be prorogued by her Majesty in 
person on Thursday or Friday next, and that her Majesty will leave England 
the next day, on her ‘ Progress’ towards Germany.—Court Journal Aug. 2. 

ANNUAL ALLOWANCE BY THE French GoveRNMENT TO THE Paris 
THEATRES :— 


Academie Royal de musique.-...--.---..-+--+---- 900,000 francs. 
inns 05406 c0edes 064436 4640860 096 200,000” 
Odeon, ou Second Frangais...........-.-----+-+--+- 160,000 n 
COTE, COE 65 ok coe 095500000000 codenscceees 180,000” 
UN Re ee eee 70,000 =” 


For sundry other expenses, including the salaries to 

the censors and employés.....-.........--+--+- 88,000” 
1,598,000 francs. 
A very splendid marble statue of the late Marquess Wellesley, the Gover- 
nor Geated of India, is about to be placed in the General Court room at the 
East India House. The figure was removed on Thursday last from the 
sculptor’s to Leadenhail street, and in a day or two will be placed in its in- 
tended site. 

The Governors of the Charter House met on Thursday to appoint two 
new Governors in the places of Earl Grey and Lord Canterbury. Their 
choice fell on the Duke of Buccleuch and Lord Devon. 

Lord Mahon, we understand, will succeed Mr. Emerson Tennent as one 
of the Secretaries to the Board of Control.— T'imes. 

Tue Queen or Spatn.—The chief theme of the Madrid papers continues 
to be the movements of the Queen. The Castellano affirms that one of the 
principal reasons for which her Majesty has persevered in her long-project- 
ed journey to the Basque proviuces, is the interview which is to take place 
between he and the Dukes de Nemours and d’Aumale, and which has for 
some time past been agreed to between the Courts. The Government’s 
organ, El Heraldo, contains another enthusiastic article in favour of a mar- 
riage between the Queer and the Infanta Don Enrique, Duke of Seville. 
Of all the princes ‘who pretended to her hand,’ the [nufaute is pronounced 
to be the only one that has obtained the general assent and the sympathies 
of all parties, and the only one, also who unites in his person all the «ualifi- 
cations that can please the country, without raising any serious diplomatic 
obstacles. 

ALExanpriA, July 19.—The Pacha has given an order on the Treasury 
for 250,000 piasters, equal te 2500/., to be appropriated to the reliet of the 
sufferers, by the dreadtul fire at Smyrna. 

Norwich Festivat.—The following is a sketch of the programme of 
the festival at Norwich :—Morning performance—Purcell’s Jubilate, a 
Hymn by Weber, selections from Stentalasaban’s St. Paul, and Rossini’s Sta- 
bat Mater ; selections from Mozart’s Requiem, and Spohr’s Calvary ; Hau 
del’s Messian. Evening Concerts—Handel’s Alexander's Feast, Haydn's 
Seasons, Mendelssohn's Midsummer’s Night’s Dream; selections from the 
works of Beethoven, including two of his symphonies, Mozart’s symphony 
in G minor, and a selection trom the Don Giovanui, &c. Principal singers 
Madame Grisi, Miss Dolby, Miss Poole, and Madame Caradori; Mario. F. 
Lablache, Hobbs, Hawkins, Machin, and Staudigl ; conductor, M. Benedict ; 
leader, Mr. T. Cooke; organ, Mr. Turle; chorus master, Mr J. Hill. The 
band will consist of 120 performers, and the chorus of 280 voices. The fes 
tival willconclude with a grand fancy dress ball. 

Among the professors engaged to perform before the Queen of England, 
at Berlin, are MM. Liszt and Vieuxtemps, and Malle Pauline Garcia. Dr 
Mendelssohn has received an invitation to meet her Majesty. 

An original opera, said to possess great merit, composed by Mr. Howard 
Glover, the son of the celebrated actress, has been accepted at the Princess 4 
Theatre. This gentleman has studied his art under the greatest masters 0° 
Germany and Italy. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE KING OF HOLLAND. 

His Majesty returned to town, via South Western Railway, on Saturday 
afternoon, from Osborne House, Isle of Wight. His Majesty afterwards 
attended the performance of the [talian Opera; the boxesof the Queen and 
of the Queen Dowager being placed at his Majesty’s disposal.—Court Jour- 
nal, Aug. 2. 

On Sunday his Majesty received the Duke of Leeds, Aaron Dedel, Gen- 
eral Fagel, and Sir Henry Johnson, in private audience. At half past twelve 
o’clock his Majesty left town quite unaccompanied, in a landau and four, ter 
Bushy House, to pay his respects to the Queen Dowager. 

In the evening the King dined with the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
at Cambridge House. 

On Monday his Majesty walked out early and paid several visits in his u>- 
ual unostentatious manner. About half past two he called at the establisli- 
ment of Messrs. Hunt and Roshill, (late Storrand Mortimer, ) jewellers, & 
in Bond street, and inspected the Goodwood Prize Cup, and various other 
specimens of the beautiful art of chasing in silver and gold, also the superb 
collection of jewellery, in precious stones, &c., belonging to this establish- 
ment. His Majesty made many purchases, and gave an order for an eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington, to be executed for him in silver 
from one to which his attention was directed. The King remafned at thus 
establishment for more than an hour and ahalf. In the course of the after- 
noon the following interesting and characteristic circumstance occurred i— 
Two individuals, a male and female, very singularly dressed, said to be na- 
tives of a fishing island in the Zuyder Zee, presented themselves at Mivart’s 
and stating themselves to be subjects ot his Majesty, requested to be allow- 
ed to pay their respects to him. The circumstance was communicated to 
Majesty, who immediately desired that they should be shown up to hun, 
—— received them with the most perfect affability, and did not allow them 
to depart without a substantial token of his generosity. 

On Wednesday afternoon, his Majesty left town to visit the Duke an 
Duchess of Richmond at Goodwood Park. , = 

His Majesty passed Wednesday evening and the whole of Thursday “ 
Goodwood, as detailed under that head. = 

During the King’s visit, his Majesty presented the Duke of Richmond 





| regular comploé to steal away the beart ef the handsome Prince Consort, and 


a superb cup, to be run for at the of meeting next year. 
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Kmpevial Parliament. 
QUEBEC.—COMMITTEE ON ADDRESS. 


House of Commons, July 31. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, in bringing the subject of 
the recent fires at Quebec under the notice of the house, said he felt it was 

rfectly necessary for him to occupy the time of the house by a lengthened 

iscourse for the purpose of exciting their sympathy and kindness towards 
the inhabitants ot a colonial town who had suffered so severely as those of 
Quebec. The facts were shortly these :—two several fires took place, on 
the 28th of May, and onthe 28th ot June. The first of these began at 11 
o’clock in the morning, and continued until 10 at night. The second com- 
menced at 12 at night, and continued burning until 8 o’clock in the merning. 
At one of these fires as many as 1,200 houses were consumed; and it was 
adeplorable fact thatat the other fire an equal number was burnt down. 
It would be impossible to attempt any estimate ofthe amount of human 
suffering, or the Joss et property, which this ealamity involved. It was also 
a lamentable truth, that the districts in which the fires had occurred were 
those inhabited by the labouring poor—a class at all times ill able to provide 
for themselves under any calamity. With respect to the conduct of the 
troops whose assistance was called in on this occssion, nothing could be 
more praisewcrtby; and no service could have been more efficiently per- 
formed than that which they rendered in the conveyance of gunpowder, 
when it became necessary to destroy houses for the purpose of creating voids, 
Nothing could surpass the valor and humanity which they evinced on that 
trying occasion. ‘There had been only one feeling exhibited by all classes 
at Quebec,—namely, the utmost zeal and anxiety to mitigate the miseries 
which the humbler individuals who suffered by the fire were likely to en- 
dure. And, indeed, he might truly say, that it was solely owing to the exer- 
tions made by the authorities of the city, the military, and the wealthier 
classes of the people, that the destruction had not proved far more serious 
and extensive than fortunately it had done. Every person in authority at 
Quebec had sought in all possible ways to alleviate the sufferings of the 
people. The Government had willingly ceded for their use the places which 
were at their command, in order to give their families and their goods recep- 
tion and shelter; but yet, notwithstanding all these instantaneous efforts, he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) felt that, independently of the strong 
stimulus which humanity save to the people of England tu come forward to 
the relief of the sufferers, it was no less consonant with justice and with 

ood policy on their part to show that when their fellow subjects went toa 
Fistant part of the empire to settle, they were neither neglected nor forgotten, 
and to prove that not only the people ot England in their individual capaci- 
ties, but also the parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, were prompt in 
coming forward at the earliest possible opportunity, and in acceding toa 
vote of money for the reliet of the unfortunate sufferers by this calamity. 
With these views he begged to move, that an humble address be presented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
recommend that a sum rot exceeding 20,000/. be applied towards the relief 
ofthe sufferers by the late fires at Quebec, and assuring Her Majesty that 
the house would be prepared to make good the same. 

The question being put from the chair. 

Mr. HAWES said, that there could be no doubt ‘of the unanimity with 
which the house would be prepared to assent to the motion, and likewise to 
rejoice in the rp gd tor showing sympathy towards the sufferers by 
the late fires at Quebec. Atthe same time, he could not help thinking it 
was the duty of the government to take some steps towards directing the at- 
tention of the inhabitants of Quebec to the necessity of taking some precau- 
tion against future calamities of the description alluded to, by constructing 
their oor, of materials not so inflammable as timber. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, that the authorities 
at Quebec have already taken the precaution to which the hon. member 
referred, for one of the resolutions passed at a meeting held at Quebec atter 
the fire was specifically worded to the effect of the hon. member’s observa- 
uon. 

Afier a few words from Sir H. Dovetasand Sir R. Inctis the motion was 
agreed to. 











AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 
House of Commons, August 1. 

Lord PALMERSTON said, Sir, in making the observations which L am 
about to submit to the house relative to the ‘kingdom of Greece, [ feel that 
I cannot claim the attention of the house on the ground that the subject 
which Iam going to bring under its consideration concerns either the mili- 
tary or the political interests of the country, or its commercial or even its 
pecuniary interests, te any very considerable extent. But the subject has 
very much higher claims upon the attention of the house and the country, 
because it concerns the honour and good faith of Great Britain. The circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of the kingdom of Greece are well 
known. Every one must remember that there broke out in 1820 a general 
resistance to the Turkish authority. That resistance continued from 1820 
ull 1827 or 1828, when asanguinary and exterminating war was carried on 
between the Turkish troops and the Greek nation. In 1827, England, 
Russia, and France concurred in the determination to put a stop to those 
hostilities, and to erect Greece into a separate and independent state, and the 
result was, that the kingdom of Greece was so constituted, and England and 
the other two powers, by treaty, guaranteed the independence | integri- 
ty of that kingdom. Afler the treaty was made which constituted the king- 
om of Greece, and defined its frontiers, a King was appointed; and that 
King being then of tender years, aregency was sent from Bavaria to ad- 
minister the affairs of the country of which he was the Sovereign. Now, 
that regency has been very much criticised ; and no doubt there were faults 
committed by members of that regency. They commitied the great fault 
of quarrelling among themselves, and intriguing and caballing one against 
the other. But be their faults what they may, they conferred upon Greece 
great, solid, substantial, and permanent benefits. They established in Greece 
what were termed communal assemblies, a sort of municipal corporations ; 
they established the freedom of the press, trial b jury, and provincial as- 
semblies (hear, hear), and laid the foundation for thet general representative 
institution which the three allied powers had promised the Greeks, and 
which the King of Bavaria, the father of their Sovereign, acting then as the 
tutor of his son, also promised. Well, that constitution was long delayed, 
and during the earlier years of the King’s reign and after the regency had 
ceased, and the King had assumed the functions of royalty, lam sorry to say, 
through the agency of those persons who successively became ministers, 
great abuses prevailed, and great tyranny and oppression were practised 
towards the people. A lavish expenditure, a squandering of the resources 
of the state took place, and an anti-national system of government was form- 
ed. The result was that the finances of Greece were unable to cover the 
current expenditure, and at the same time to pay the interest of the loan, 
which interest was then thrown upon the three guaranteeing powers. At 
last the discontent of the Greek nation at the system of misgovernment got 
to such a pitch, and became so universal, that in September, 1843, by the 
almost unanimous act of the Greek nation, a quiet and tranquil revolution 

was wrought out, and in the course of a few hours of one night the Kin 
was brought to promise and guarantee to his subjects a representative consti- 
tution. Well, that constitution was given. A general assembly was sum 
moned which sat for many months, and which, in conjunction with the Royal 
authority, compiled the code which was to be the representative govern. 
ment of Greece. Those who looked at the surface of things, and who were 

not intimately acquainted with the springs of action which were operatin 
in Greece, must have expected that when that constitution was established 
— would go on quite well. I am sorry to say, however, that that has 
not been the case. ‘The minister who was first celled upon to act under 
the constitutional system—Mr. Mavrocordato, an enlightened man, a good 
patriot—was soon, by a political intrigue, removed from office, and his place 
was filled by a minister of a very different description, The present minis- 
ter of Greece, Mr. Coletti, is a person who, educated, | believe, in the school 
of Ali Pacha of Egypt, imbibed in early years very different principles from 
those which are fitted to enable a man to administer a conten system ; 
and for a considerable time past Greece has, step bp step, been falling into 
a state of dreadful confusion. The constitution has bors virtually set aside. 
Arbitrary acts of power have been practised everywhere. Elections have 
taken place for the representative assembly, but in many places those elec- 
tions have been controlled by the presence of an armed sa on the part 
of the government, and where, frum circumstances, the government were 
— to pr the electors at the hustings, the member who was legally 
and properly elected has been set aside by the arbitrary decision of a small 
ae — chambers, appointed unconstitutionally by the government 
oe Bein — ay ~ of expelling thereby from the chamber every man 
de ead ao oe of Coletti. Judges have been removed, 
have been transierred 8 ge : minister the laws with justice, and others 
terests of the government i eee as best suited the views and in- 
Pyeenny eGes anaes at « r erty of the press has been shackled. 
The regular army has Soon disb ded pod yee + eagerly ae 
with bands of palikars om ,and instead the country has been filled 
P » Marauders, robbers, and plunderers, paid by and 








acting under the authority of the government, and committing the most 
dreadful excesses on the unfortunate population of the country. Torture has 
been again inflicted on the people. Tis practice existed before the consti- 
tution was formed ; and gentlemen in this house will hardly believe that in 
a Christian country in these days, and among a people professing to be a 
civilised and enlightened nation, such abominations should take place as those 
which are practised in Greece. : : 

The mode of proceeding used to be,before the constitution,and T am afraid 
it is now repeated, that when for any pu vengeance was intended to be 
taken on any village, either on account of the absconding of conscripts, or on 
account of any supposed excesses committed by them, a uumber of the in- 
habitants were seized, some of them suspended by the feet and swang like 
pendulums, and beaten as they swung; some tied hand and foot, and ram- 
rods thrust into the calves of their legs; some bound and laid upen their 
backs, and great heavy stones placed upon their chests, the poor victims be- 
ing left to struggle upon the point of suffocation till life was almost extinct. 
And it isa fact that cannot be denied, that to such a pitch of barbarity were 
these proceedings carried, that in some instances wild cats were put into the 
loose dresses of the peasant women. The author of these practices was the 
man Grivas; buat these things are still going ov, and I have in my hand here 
a petition from a certain number of persons in Mycarue, who state that they 
themselves were the victims of proceedings of this kind; that 50 members 
of their village were carried off by a band of carlonari, and subjected to 
this torture, and that they had been the greatest sufferers by those atrocious 
proceedings. Of course the revenue of the country is squandered upon 
these armed banditti, and the regular service of the state is naturally left in 
arrear; the interest of the debt is thrown on the three allied guaranteeing 
powers, and no effort whatever has been made for payment by the govern- 
ment of Greece. Now, with regard to that point, I shuuld like to ask her 
Majesty’s government why they have not at length insisted on the execution 
of that treaty stipulation by which the government of Greece were bound to 
apply to the payment of the interest of their debt the first produce of the 
public revenue? I am not sure that that was the condition of the treaty of 
1832. I am not certain whether, by some subsequent arrangement, specific 
branches of revenue were to be appropriated to that purpose. If that were 
so-~if such an arrangement were entered into with the government of 
Greece—then we are entitled to exact it. I say that we are, as J think, en- 
titled, both in our capacity of creditors of Greece, and in our capacity of 
guaranteers of the independence and integrity of Greece, to give strong ad- 
vice, and to make urgent representations to its government on these matters. 
But these depredations are not confined to Greece and Greek subjects. 
There is an organised system of rapine established on the Greek frontier, to 
be exercised on the neighbeuring districts of Turkey ; and thereby the most 
serious complications are liable at any time to arise between the Turkish 
government and the government of Greece. Therefore, we who are the 
parties that guaranteed the independence of Greece, and who may be called 
on to defend Greece, if she be attacked by the Turks, have a right to require 
that the Greek government shall abstain trom proceedings which are so cal- 
culated to bring us into collision and hostility with the neighbouring country. 
Now I shall be told that this has all arisen from the straggle which is con- 
stantly going on in Greece between the various parties who range them- 
selves under the standard of different foreign powers. I shall be told that it 
is owing to the * English party,’ and the ‘ Russian party,’ and the * French 
party.’ What Russian party or French party there may be, it is not for me 
to say; but I do take upon myself to assert that an English party there is 
not, never has been, never can be, and never will be in Greece, any more 
than in any other independent country in the world. Sir, we want no ae 
inany country. The English party in Greece—what is called the English 
party in Greece—is that which was the English party in Spain, and which 
is the English party in every country with which we have any relations, or 
in which we can exert any influence ; it is the national party (hear, hear) ; 
it is the party who look only to the interests of their own country; and it is 
the promotion of the interests of foreign countries alone that we cau have 
as the motive for supporting or assisting them in our relations with them. 
But then it is said that there is a struggle between these parties; that 
Mavrocordato was considered as the representative of the English party, 
and that his dismissal was wholly and solely upon that account. Now lam 
quite sure that Mavrocordato would repel with disdain the imputation of 
having exercised any influence or entertained a feeling or wish to serve the 
views or pee of any foreign country, if those views did not promote the 
interest and independence of Greece. Coletti may also suppose that he is 
promoting the interest and independence of Greece. He may imagine that 
constitutional governments are very bad things. 

I cannot believe that the government of France can really partake in the 
views which alone appear to me as offering an explanation of the conduct 
of Coletti. What possible interest can France have in crushing the rising 
liberties of Greece? Greece never can become formidable among the 
powers of Europe. Her size prevents it—her population and position.— 
Greece never can be anything but a small, prosperous, commercial, and intel- 
lectual community. Then I would urge her Majesty’s government to ap- 

eal to the French government on this matter, and to remind them of the ob- 
igations which France as well as England has contracted by the treaty to 
which France as well as England is a party ; and I cannot but believe that if 
England and France were cordially to unite, and express a firm determina- 
tion that order should be re-established in Greece, and that the constitution 
which has been granted, according to the promise of the three powers, 
should not be set aside by the unjustifiable exercise offarbit power (and 
I cannot persuade myself that Russia would not also concur with ou,) I sin- 
cerely believe that your joint efforts would be most successful ( ear.) But 
even if we are left toact alone we are entitled to demand the execution of 
the treaty (hear.) It may suit the views of those who attempt to produce 
disorganisation in foreign countries to represent England as anxious every- 
where to establish political ascendancy; but, Heaven knows, the alarm of 
these people, if there be any one who entertains alarm in sincerity, must by 
this time have pretty well abated ; for, as to ‘ political ascendancy,’ or in- 
fluence in any part of the world, [do believe that of that charge the present 
government of England may be most entirely acquitted (hear, trom the op- 
position, and laughter.) But those people who make that charge, make it 
with an utter ignorance of everything elonging to the political condition 
and possible views of England. We cannot he like the old Romans, whose 
motto it originally, was, Regere imperio populos. England never can—the 
feelings of the country never can—permit that we should look to foreign 
conquest, or endeavour to obtain political influence, other than that which is 
for the good of the country. I can quite understand that when we have the 
misfortune to be at war with a great foreign power, we might then endea- 
vour to establish an English party in the cabinet of a third power, whose aid 
we might look for in the course of hostilities; butin time ef peace we can 
look for no political influence except that which is beneficial to those over 
whom it is exerted. I look upon the love of conquest by war as one of the 
distinguishing marks of a barbarous age. I believe that in proportion as 
countries and nations advance in civilisation, in that same proportion they 
cease to think it glory to offer to their neighbours the greatest of all wrongs, 
which consists in conquest by violence. They look to those greater glories 
which consist in the cultivation of arts of peace. Undoubtedly it isin the spirit 
of the people of this country, to endeavour, as far as the political influence of 
England ma extend, to take care that that influence shall be exerted to pro- 
tect the weak, to rescue the oppressed, to extend civilisation, and toconfer, as 
far as we are able to do it, the blessings of peace, independence, and hap- 
piness upon all nations with whom we have any relations whatever. I say, 
then, that there ought to be no jealousy with regard to England either in the 
minds of the French or Russian government ; that in Greece there is no con- 
flict of national interests; that we have no selfish objects to pursue ; but that 
we are bound, as to the performance of a duty, to exert all the influence which 
either treatiesor our poltical position may give us to secure happiness to the 
Greeks under an indepebdent and constitutional government, to confer 
which upon the Greek nation was the object, as it ought to be the result, of 
the treaties of 1827 and 1832 (hear, hear. ) Sir, | have no motion to submit 
to the house upon this subject. I could not see that which every man must 
have read in the public newspapers of the atrocities now going on in 
Greece, and permit the session to pass over without offering some obser- 
vations to the house. I have no doubt that the government share in the 
anxiety which I myself feel. If I have a doubt it is as to the energy with 
which they would give effect to their wishes; but | trust that in that re- 
spect I may be mistaken, and that they will do that which I think they 





may do successfully, and that the Greek nation having, in the first place, 
owed greatly to this country the establishment of their independence as a 
free and separate nation, may alsu owe to us the further obligation of be- 
ing secured in the enjoyment of those constitutional privileges which they 
have had conferred apon them with the sanction aud concurrence of their 


Sovereign (hear, hear.) 

Mr. B. COCHRANE said from what he had heard and seen, when lately 
in Greece, he could state that the accounts which had been published of the 
condition of affairs in that country at the present time had not been oversta- 
ted. He thought that some means should be taken to induce the French 
government to direct M. Piscatory to act in such a manner as that the peace 
and happiness of Greece should for the future be more considered than had 
been the case since he had held office. 


RAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 

















Sir R. PEEL.—Sir, I quite admit to the noble lord that this country does 
stand in special and peculiar relation towards Greece. Weare responsible 
for the foundation of that kingdom, which was established on the separation 
of Greece from Turkey, and upon that account this country mast feel a 
cial interest in the prosperity and good government of Greece. We are 
guarantees of the integrity of that kingdom, and we are, therefore, s ially 
auswerable that the course of government in that country shall be such as not 
to provoke just reclamation from other powers, and submit us to the obliga- 
tion of defending Greece from the attacks of fore. yn countries. We stand 
also in another relation to Greece—the relation of a public creditor. We 
have advanced the money of this country towards the establishment of an 
independent government in Greece, and that debt contracted by Greece 
has not been repaid. On all these accounts it is impossible to deny that 
this country is peculiarly interested in and has a special right to interfere in 
the affairs of Greece. At the same time it is most desirable that we should 
reconcile the fulfilment of the obligations which Greece owes to us with 
that which was our paramount object in interfering at all—namely, the 
maintenance of self government (hear, hear), and of the integrity and inde- 
pendence of that country ; and we ought therefore, to be we d careful that, 
in enforcing the engagements upon Greece which we certainly have a right 
to enforce, we do not destroy that which was our paramount object in inter- 
fering at all, namely, the power of Greece by the administration of its own 
affairs ultimately to acquire the position of an independent state. Noone 
saw with greater satisfaction than I did, and I may say sv of the whole gov- 
ernment, the a that opened upon Greece when despotic rule was 
terminated, and through the exertions of the inhabitants of that country a 
popular and constitutional form of goverment was established there. For 
althoagh we had felt it, incambent upon us at previous periods to insist 
upon the satisfaction of the engagements into which Greece had entered— 
although we had long complained of the non fulfilment of her pecuniary en- 
gagement—although we had declared to Greece that the period had arrived 
when we could remain indifferent and passive no longer; yet upon the es- 
tablishment of a popular and constitutional government, formed apparently 
upon sound principles—principles likely to ensure the perinanent prosperi- 
ty of that country, we were most unwilling to press hardly upon Greece— 
most unwilling to interfere with the actions of that government in its nas- 
cent form by pressing too eagerly for the fulfilment of those engagements, 
and therefore we willingly consented to the postponement of the renewed 
engagement which Greece had entered into with us for liquidation of the 
debt incurred on account of accumulation of iuterest, and for the a al pay- 
ment of the interest in future. I quite admitto the noble lord that we 
have the right, under our treaties with Greece, to enforce the payment of 
the interest. I am quite aware of the very strong power the government 
has in the case of non payment to enforce the fulfilment of ber engagements 
on Greece. Iam aware that we have the power, and Greece and the gov- 
ernment of Greece ought to bear in mind that we have the power—by our 
own separate and independent right, without reference to the intentions of 
other powers, parties to the same engagement—to provide for the payment 
of the debt due to us by taking possession for ourselves of portions of the 
revenues of Greece. Atthe sume time, I think the house must feel that we 
could not resort to that extreme course without probably bringing ona cri- 
sis which would endanger the existence of that popular form of government. 
Our object, however, is to act a | under the influence of that motive 
which has guided this country from the first—the desire to see Greece pos- 
sessed of a goverpment which can command the confidence of the subjects 
of Greece, and enable that country to lay the foundations of permanent pros- 

erity. 

4 I feel I have not the sane power which the noble lord andthe hononrable 
gentleman who spoke last, possess, of discussing the merits of particular 
individuals connected with Greece. I may have strong opinions on that 
subject—I may have my own sentiments with respect to the conduct of this 
or that public officer; but as the’minister of England, I feel that the proper 
duty of the executive government is to make such representations to the 
government of Greece as our duty imposes upon us, and that itis not my 
duty, if I wish to respect the integrity of Greece and the independence of 
its government, here to produce an opinion either wu on the character of Co- 
letti, or upon any particular acts of his. If I may discuss the relative con- 
duct of Coletti and of Mavrocordato, or the question whether this man or 
that was improperly turned out ef the government, there is clearly no limit 
to the extent of discussion which may be provoked, not only with respect 
to the government of Greece, but that of every other country with which 
we have any connection ; and it would, besides, but little conduce to the 
maintenance of our satisfactory relations with Greece that there should be 
carried on in the popular assembly of this country a constant reciprocal dis- 
cussion uporf'the acts of her'government. I shall abstain from offering any 
— respecting the conduct of that ministry _It has formed the subject 
of representations on the part of this government, which I apprehend is the 
proper mode of expressing such opinions. I must, however, so far trans- 
gress the rale as to remark, that the conduct of the government of Greece 
towards General Church*does involve that government and that country, if 
they approve of it, in a just charge of as great ingratitude as ever was com- 
mitted by any government or any country. ; 

J believe General Church is much too proud to complain of such conduct. 
No dismissal of General Church by the government of Greece can affect his 
high character and repution, or render Europe insensible to the services he 
hasrendered The sufferers by such an act are not the objects but the au- 
thors of it. The noble lord, therefore, mustexcuse me if I decline follow- 
ing him into the details which he brought forward. These are fit subjects 
of representation and remonstrance between executive governments, but 
are not fit subjects for discussion on my part. The noble lord’s ideas respec- 
ting the interference of foreign governments do not appear to me to be very 
definite. The true way for this country to obtain influence worth retaining 
is to do justice, to show itself superior to ail local interests, to disclaim mis- 
chief-making, in dictatoin to one country who shall be its minister, because 
they seemed to be friendly towards this country. Let this country only 
act as it ought to act, let it render strict justice to other countries, and 1 
shall never despair of our maintaining every influence over foreign govern- 
ments that is becoming the character of this great country. 

Some other countries may appear predominant for the day, but ifany gov- 
ernment has, by intermeddling. brought Greece inte her present internal 
condition, whatever influence these countries may possess, I think our po- 
sition, in consequence of our having attempted no such interference, is a 
much higher position, and one which will ultimately much more conduce 
to the permanent interests of the empire. Rap 

The noble lord says no cuuntry ought to be jealous of English interference, 
because we never interfere except to promotethe accession to power of those 
men whoare really interested in maintaining the prosperity of their own 
country, and because we have no other object ourselves than to promote the 
welfare of that country. But i apprehend thisis precisely the excuse for 
interference made by every country. No country is so unwise as to say 
they interfere to promote their own interest. Not at all; the most inter- 
meddling country professes to have no other object than that the best and 
most patriotic man should be minister, and that he should well understand 
and pursue the real interests, not only of the interfering country, but of the 
country to which he belongs. There is no end to such professions, and all 
interference that may be exercised by any country with respect to Greece 
is always justified on the ground thatit is disinterested and unselfish, and 
that Greece ought to be grateful for it, ; : ' 

Therefore, I say, the rule of the noble lord is not sufficiently definite. 
The general principle for which he contends—namely, that the true policy 
for this country is not to seek for the establishment of an English party, but 
to establish English influence by the manifestation of a desire to promote 
the general prosperity and real interests of the people ithat is the foundation 
of true influence ; that is the influence we seek to obtain, and whieh no 
doubt we shall obtain by the course we are pursuing. 

The noble lord says there never was a period when England possessed 
less foreign influence. If he means that sort of influence which arises from 
mischievous intermeddling in the actsof foreign governments, from dictating 
who shall be their minister, and from constantly acting as a spy upon them, 
if he means we have not the influence acquired by such means, [ admit such 
is thecase. But if he means there ever was a period in the history of this 
country when the influence of England was greater, when more confidence 
was exhibited in our justice, or more respect for our power, I give to the 
noble lord a denial as distinct as his asseveration. On account of the late 
period of the session and the state of the house, I will follow the noble lord’s 
example, and will allege no proof of what I assert, but will trust that the 
house, in its desire to be relieved from farther attendance, will place my 
asseveration against that of the noble lord, and will rejoice that neither [nor 
the nuble lord have adduced any facts relating to the subject on which they 
are founded. (Laughter and cheers.) 
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RETIREMENT OF NAVAL CAPTAINS. 
Admiralty, August 1. 


urpose of covering the expense 
te Royal Navy, who shall be 
e of 50, on the follow- 


Parliament having granted money for the 
of providing retirement to 300 Captains of 
above the age of 55, or in some instances above the ag 





ing principle, viz— 
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The Albion. 
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That those Conlin who shall be at present. or who sball come in turn 

to be, on the Half-pay List of 14s. 6d. a-day, and shall be above the aforesaid 

es, may be placed on the Retired List at 1/. a day, with the designation 

of Rear-Admiral, and their widows to be entitled to pensions of 120. 
a year. 

"Those Captains, who shall be at present, or when they would come in 
turn to be, on the Half-pay List of 12s. 6d. a day, may be placed on the Re 
tired List at 18s. a day, to be increased to 1/. a day, and to have the ad- 
vantages of the preceding clause when they would have come in turn (o re- 
ceive the 14s. 6d. on the Effective List; and should they die while on the 
18s. List, their widows to be entitled to 110/. ayear. 

Those Captains, who shall be now on the Half-pay List of 10s. 6d. a day, 
may be placed on the Retired List at 16s. a day, to be increased to the fore- 
going scales and advantages as they would have respectively come in turn 
to have received the higher rates of Half-pay email on the Effective List ; 
and in the event of their death, while on this 16s. List, their widows to be 
also entitled to 1102. a year. 

My Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty deem it right to give this pub- 
lic notice hereof, and to direct such Captains, as shall be desirous of being 
placed on the Retired List on the terms stated, to send in their names, spe- 
cifying their respective ages, to me, for their Lordships’ information, prior 
to the Ist of October next, on which day the increased rates of pay will com- 
— should a sufficient number prove desirous of availing themselves of 
this offer. 

Those Officers who Good Service Pensions, aud who decide on 
accepting the retirement, will be allowed to retain such pension until they 
would have come in turn to be placed on the Flag Officers’ List, had they 

‘ continued on the Effective List. ; 

Sach Captains as may be out of Europe, on service or otherwise, and who 
may be desirous of accepting this retirement, will not be excluded in con- 
sequence of not sending their application prior to the Ist of October next. 

W. A. B. HAMILTON. 
L% the Standard we find the following explanatory remarks on the 
above. 
with respect tothe flag officers, it is not intended that the retired captains, 
romoted to rear admirals shall count in the list of 150. Thatnumber will 
kept up exclusively of the retired officers, and will be considered the ef- 
Jective list. There are at present 161 flag officers on the list, and these are 
to be reduced by deaths to 149, and then the senior captain on the list will 
obtain his flag promotion. Now, eight admirals have died within the last six 
months, and from the advanced ages of the flag officers it may naturally be 
expected that the number will be reduced to 140 before next June, when 
the promotion of a captain to a flag officer will take place. 

The effective list of captains are to be reduced to 400. On the Ist of July 
there were 714 on the list. Now, if 300 captains accept the retirement of- 
fered, there will remain 414, or perhaps by the month of October 412. As- 
suming that the Admiralty intend to continue the system of promoting one 
commander for every three deaths of captains, taking the average of num- 
ber of deaths for the last six months, the list will be reduced to 400 by next 
July, when the list of 400 will then be kept up for promotion from the com- 
manders’ list as the vacancies occur in that of the captains. Taking into 
consideration that the captains’ list will be less liable to casualties by death 
from 300 of the present number have been taken from it, the scheme of re- 
tirement will be greatly to the advantage of commanders, who will not only 
be promoted as death vacancies occur in the list of 400, but they will also 
beuefit by the vacancies which mnst be created by the promotions of cap- 
tain to admirals as deaths occur among the flag officers. 

Thus if the retirement should be accepted in the course of twelve months 
from October next, we shall most likely have halfa dozen captains promo - 
ted to the rank of'admiral, and nine or ten commanders made captains ; and 
in the year following, estimating from the average number of deaths, there 
will be sixteen new admirals, and thirty new captains, which will be nine 
more promoted within twelve months then have been promoted for the last 
four quarters. 

We have heard nothing of any change in the system of promotion of lieu- 
tenantsto commanders, or of any alteration tending to affect the other grades 
of the service. But we trust the list of masters will be revised with advan- 
tage to that class of officers. 


pervs SS 
MR. RUSH’S RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
LONDON. 
The followingis a part of Mr. Rush’s preface to his volume from which 
we have already quoted. The entire work is written in the best spirit 


J the spring of 1333, when I threw out a volume of the same general na 
ture with this, I intimated doubts whether the work would be continued; 
and as twelve years have elapsed without a continuation of it, whilst the ma- 
terials have been in my possession, it may be inferred that those doubts were 
sincere. I had objections to going on with a work of this description, un 
less under the possible hope of some public good resuliing from it. 

But of late, the relations between the United States and England, although 
happily pacific, have been assuming, in some respects, an aspect less aud 
less friendly ; Ido net mean as indicated by any of the official correspon- 
dence or steps between the two governments, of which I know too little to 
speak, but as manifested by public opinion, and the press, in both countries. 
International questions of importance to both, have been advancing to a 
point, and prodacing public discussions in both, under feelings inauspicious 
to either nation doing justice to the other The Oregon question is one of 
them; and, at the present juncture, the most important. I have therefore 
been induced to publish an account of negotiations, in connection with con- 
temporary and explanatory matter belonging to them, which I conducted 
with England, ever and above those described in the former volume, in- 
cludiug the whole subject of the Oregon; and if by doingso, I may be able 
to contribute a mite towards awakening dispositions to calmer inquiry on 
both sides of the water, I should consider myself truly fortunate. I desire 
to pour oil on angry waves which seein beginning to heave ; and however 
litte may be in my power in this respect, the motive has strengthened me 
in the task undertaken. 

Continuing the work at all, I continue it on the plan commenced. | in- 
termingle social and personal. scenes with those that are official, and 
for the same reasons as before. These were given in the remarks ‘To 
the Reader,’ in the former volume; and especially also in the preface to the 
second edition of it published in Philadelphia, July, 1333, and need not here 
be re I keep within the same limits, and lay myself under all the 
restraints established in that volume. In this volume there is rather more 
both of social and personal matter; and I have also introduced alittle more 
of the miscellaneous matter of the times, as these are now growing to be, 
in some degree, historical. If this kind of companionship to the negotia- 
tions, should gain for the latter any better chance of being read than they 
would otherwise ever be likely to have, the knowledge of them might pos- 
sibly have some tendency to place two great and kindred nations in truer 
lights towards each other. 

The power, intelligence, and high fashion of the world, are in favour of 
peace. The King of the French pays a visit to the Queen of England, to 
foster this beneficent spirit: towards which the Queeu had led the way, 
by first going te Eu. The Emperor of Russia also pays a visit to the Eng- 
lish Queen, ‘even ata great sacrifice of private convenience,’ The Queen, 
in her speech to Parliament from which these last words are taken, cordial- 
ly acknowledges both visits, in the spirit congenial to that which dictates 
them. Shall Republican America, shall this great and rising nation of tha 
New World, be behind Europe in fostering this beneticent spirit? Will 
England, when she comes fully to weigh the immense value of friendly re- 
lations with this country, be less anxious to maiutain them, than with the do- 
minions of these royal and imperial visitors to her shores? It cannot be 
that either country will be insensible to a duty so precious. The King of 
the French is reported to have said, in reply to au address at Portsmouth, om 
the occasion of his visit to Queen Victoria, that lie looked upon the friend 
ship of France and England, ‘as the Ke ystone of the arch which supported 
the peace-of the world.’ Let the peace between the United States and Eng- 
laud be broken, and who does not see that the arch would, as certainly, 
tumble to pieces. ! 

Far off be that calamity. With the reflecting mind, with the calm wis- 
dom, of which the present Premier of Britain has given such frequent 
proofs, and the wisdom which will guide the counsels of the United States, 
a rupture between the two nations is surely not to be anticipated; against 
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‘anxious desire and laudable ambition,’ these are the words of the Review 
‘to settle the above boundary question,’ remarked, that as he had ‘in former 
days gallantly defeated us [the English] in the field, he was stronger in pub- 
lic opmion than any other statesman would have been for doing us justice in 
the cabinet.’ 

Whilst we all feel confident that the present executive head of our happy 
Union will ‘ submit to nothing that is wrong,’ from Britain, (and what Ame- 
rican can ever for a moment desire that he should?) we may feel alike confi- 
dent, that, adopting the remaining part of the noble maxim of his illustrious 
5 gt and friend, General Jackson, he will ‘ ask nothing thatis not 
right.’ 

re ee 

St. James's Palace, July 18, 1345.—The Queen has heen pleased to ap 
int the Honourable Anne Napier to be one of the Maids of Honour in Or- 
nary to her Majesty, in the room of the Honourable Georgina Liddell, 
resigned. 

Foreign Office, July, 15.—The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
Jose’ urrell, as Vice Consul at North Shields for his Majesty the Emper- 
or of Austria. 

The Queen has also been pleased to approve of Mr. John F Bacon, as 
ae at Nassau, in the island ot New Providence, for the United States of 

merica. 


_Downing-street, July, 17.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Jchn 
Simcoe Saunders, Esy., te be Provincial Secretary for the Province of New 
Brunswick. 


War-Office, July29.—Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint General 
His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, GCB, to be a Field Marshal in 


the Army. 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War-Ofice. August 1.—4th Regiment of Light Dragoons—Lt Robert 
Portal, from the 41st Ft, to be Lt, vice Arkwright, by pur, who exchanges. 
8th Light Dragoons—Lt the Hon James Sandilands to be Capt, by pur, vice 
Mostyn, who retires; Cornet James Vaughan Allen, to be Lt, by pur, vice 
Sandilands: Philip Saltmarshe, gent to be Cornet, vice Allen. Sth Ft—Lt 
Wm Blucher Lumley Sleigh, from the 13th Ft, to be Lt, v Chichester, app 
to the 6th Ft. 7th Ft—Capt George Robert Cummin, from the 28th Ft, to 
be Capt v Fraser, who exchanges. 25th Ft—Lt George E Lane, from the 
40th Ft, to be Lt, v Travers, appointed Paymaster of the 31st Ft. 28th Ft 
—Capt Alexander Fraser, from the 7th Ft, to be Capt, v Cummin, who ex- 
changes. 4ist Ft—Lt Eustace Arkwright, from the 4th Light Dragoons, to 
be Lt, v Portal, who exchanges. 48th Ft—Lt Frederick Nasseu Dore, from 
half-pay 3d Ft, to be Lt, y Henry Vincent Watson, who exchanges. 67th 
Ft—Ensign William Brownlow Forde, to be Lt, by pur, v Sivewright, who 
retires; Williain Constantine Rivarola, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Forde. 
2d West India Regiment—Henry Thwaites, gent, to be Ens, by pur, vice 
Webster, promoted in the 3d West India Regiment. 3d West tpt Regi- 
ment—Lt Col Wm Thomas Hunt, from half-pay Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Brvt 
Col Sir Richard Doherty, who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—To be Captains, without purchase. —Lt George 
Burkely Tattersall, v Brevet Mjr Rogers, deceased; Lt William Price, vice 
Tattersall, whose promotion on the 20th June, 1845, has been cancelled. 

To be First Lieuterants.—Second Lt Cornelius Charles Durmord, v 
Tattersall ; Second Lt Edward Frederick Tranchell, y Duraford, whose pro- 
motion on the 20th June, 1845, has been cancelled. 

To be Second Lieutenant.—John M’ Dougall, gent, v Tranchell. 

Hospital Staff.—Wellington Poole, gent, to be Assist-Surgeon to the For- 
ces, v Long, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

Memorandum.—The Christain names of Ensign Thompson, of the 68th 
Foot are Thomas Ranelagh John George. 

The names of the Cornet appointed to the 2d Regiment of Life Guards, 
on the 11th July 1845, are Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart, Bart. 
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TENE ALBION. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 3-4 a 110, 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1845. 





By the mail steamer at Boston we have our London files to the 4th inst. 

Parliament was hastening to a close, and it was expected to be prorogued 
on the 10th, when her Majesty would immediately set out for the continent, 
proceed to Germany, and be absent one month. We have given a debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on the stateof Greece. The expe- 
riment of making the Greeks a free people, and giving them a representative 
form of government, is not very successful. Intrigues, personal views, and 
selfish objects, usurp the place of patriotism with most of her public men ; 
while the mass of the people are ignorant, uneducated, and incapable of enjoy- 
ing the blessings of liberty. Greece, like most of the Spanish American Re 
publics, will be thus tossed about by the storms of faction for another genera- 
tion, unless a master-spirit shail arise, who can reduce the chaos to order, 
subdue anarchy, and direct the intellect of the nation to the acquisition of that 
knowledge which can render it capable of self-government. 





NEW BRUNSWICK. 

The London Gazette announces the appointment of John Simcoe Saun- 
ders as Provincial Secretary of the Colony, in the room of Mr. Alfred 
Reade whose appointment was disallowed by Lord Stanley. 

This case caused much discussion some months ago. On the death of Mr. 
Odell, the Lieutenant Governor, Sir William Colbrooke appointed to the 
vacancy his son-in-law, Mr. Reade without, it is said, consulting his whole 
cabinet. This caused much opposition throughout the country, and the 
House of Assembly addressed the authorities at home, praying that Mr. 
Reade’s appointment might be cancelled on the ground of its alleged uncon- 
stitutionality. The Colonial office did cancel, or rather disallow the appoint- 
ment, but not on the ground of unconstitutionality. Lord Stanley, as we 
understand, disallowed the act in consequence of a promise having been 
made to the province some years ago, that in all future appointments to of- 
fice, natives and persons of long residence should have the preference. 
Mr. Reade, however, had resided in the Colony four years, and no one we 
believe doubted his ability to fill the office satisfactorily. 

In the part which this journal took in the discussion, we confined ourselves 
to the constitutional point, viz., whether the Lieutenant Governor had or 
had not the right to make the appointment. We said nothing as to the fitness 
or unfitness of the person appointed; we discarded all considerations of 
the popularity or the unpopularity of the Governor, because these were 
points not affecting the principle of the case. We considered that the Gover- 
nor ia representing the authority and person of the Queen, was entitled to 
exercise her prerogative, and to choose his own officers. The appointment 
might be an injudicious one, but still he had the right to make it. This is 
the old theory and working of the British constitution; and let it not be 
said that should a bad Governor go on making bad appointments, the Colony 
has no redress. The people, through their representatives, controul the 
public purse, and can, during any session, bring the functions of the govern- 
ment toa stand-still by withholding the supplies. We were of opinion 
then, that the Lieutenant Governor, by virtue of his prerogative, had the 
right to make the appointment, and we think so still. We think also, that 
Lord Stanley entertains the same opinion, or he would not have evaded the 
main pvint at issue and based his disallowance of the appointment on a vague, 
and in many cases impracticable promise. 

We repeat, that in discussing this matter, we took no part with Sir Wm 








which their own highest interests and the interests of the world at large, so 
powerfully plead. General Jackson, whilst President, liad always a sincere 
desire to be at peace with England. In his annual message to Congress in | 
December 1832, speaking of the good understanding which it wee the in-| 
terest of both parties to preserve inviolate, he strikingly characterised it as | 
‘ CEMENTED BY A COMMUNITY OF LANGUAGE, MANNERS AND SOCIAL HABITS: | 
AND BY THE HIGH OBLIGATIONS WE OWE TO OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS FOR | 
MANX OF OUR MOST VALUABLE INSTITUTIONS, AND FOR THAT SYSTEM OF RE, 

PRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT WHICH HAS ENABLED US TO PRESERVE AND 1M- 

PROVE THEM.’ It is well known, that that gallant warrior was in favour of | 
settling the dispute respecting the north eastern boundary, by accepting the 
compromsse award of the King of Holland, although the Senate was against 

it ; and although it had been repeatedly declared, at popular meetings and | 
in our legislative bodies, that our title was complete to the whole of ‘the | 
disputed territor’.” The London Quarterly Review for March 1843, called 


Colbrooke or Mr. Reade—we are unknown to both officers. We had no 
partialities or prejudices to gratify: if we had, they would have been in 
favour of the people of the Colony, whose loyalty, and the noble sacrifices 
made by the early settlers for the crown of England, have ever drawn to 
them our warmest sympathies, and most ardent affections. In treating of 
all matters between the crown and the people of our noble colonies, we 
must be guided by our natural instincts of right. We must in all cases ad- 
here to those great principles of the British constitution, which bind the 
empire together, which maintain the rightfal prerogatives of the sovereign. 
while they watch, guard, and protect the rights and privileges of the people 
Perhaps, among some of the best men of the Colony, a personal dislike to the 


General Jackson ‘a man of resolution and sagacity;' and, alluding to his | Governor warped their judgment ia the case under consideration. 





But, be this as it may, it is gratifying to know, that we all agree upon one 
point, viz., the kind and paternal feeling entertained by the government at 
home for the people of New Branswick. Unquestionably the real cause for 
disallowing the appointment of Mr. Reade, was the warm and general feel- 
ing expressed by the Colony, that it should be cancelled. Her Majesty the 
Queen, with that affection for her people which marks all her acts, could not 
turn, we suppose, a deaf ear tu the supplications that reached her throne 
from so many of her faithful subjects. 


THE KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The visit of the King of the Netherlands to England, has been signalized 
by an act of generous kindness on the part of her Majesty the Queen, who 
has chosen the occasion for conferring on him the baton of Field Marshal of 
the British army. The King isa general in the British service, having risen 
to that rank by regular promotion. This appointment, which is the special 
act of the Sovereign, and not depending on seniority, was announced to the 
King in the most gratifying manner by the Duke of Wellington, at the resi- 
deuce of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. The hero of Waterloo 
took occasion to say, that her Majesty had just advanced one of her bravest 
officers to the rank of Field Marshal; the object of the allusion was soon 
understood, who immediately received the general congratulations of the 
distinguished persons assembled. 

The King of the Nethgrlands entered the British army in 1811, when 
Prince of Orange, and served with distinction on the staff of the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular war. He was present at the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and Ni- 
velle, for which his Majesty has received a cross and two clasps. During 
the principal part of this period his Majesty was extra aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Wellington. He commanded the Dutch troops in the campaign of 
1815, and the first corps d’armée of the Duke of Wellington’s forces at the 
battle of Waterloo, and was shot through the shoulder at the close of the 
action, having, alse, been present at the preceding engagement. 

It was this Prince to whom George the Fourth betrothed the lamented 
Princess Charlotte of Wales; but she had previously bestowed her affections 
on the Duke of Saxe Cobourg, now King of the Belgians, and resisted the 
wishes of her royal father, the court, and the cabinet. So determined was 
she to wed none but the object of her love, that she deserted the paternal 
roof, and fled from the palace of Carlton House by night, and proceeded un. 
attended to the residence of her mother. This elopement produced the 
most astonishing sensation throughout England, as well as upon the conti- 
nentof Europe. George the Fourth at length gave way to the inclination of 
his child; the engagement with the Prince of Orange was broken off, and 
the Princess was permitted to wed the man of her choice. But ber happi- 
ness was of brief duration; at the end of a year she died giving birth to her 
first child, to the profound grief of the whole nation. The child perished 
also. Thus ended the short career of the most accomplishad Princess of 
Europe, the darling of the British people, and the hope of the nation. Long. 
deep, and poignant, were the lamentations in all franks—the people spon. 
taneously, and with one accord, clothed themselves with the habiliments of 
woe, and mourned her as a sister. 

These facts, we are aware, are known to most of our readers, but there 
isa melancholy pleasure in glancing over the retrospect. The cypress will 
long continue green that is watered by a nation’s tears. 

Among the six Field Marshals of England, three are foreign potentates, 
viz., the King of the Belgians, the King of Hanover, and the King of the 


Netherlands. Prince Albert, the Luke of Cambridge, and the hero of Wa- 
terloo, comprise the remainder. Welland proudly served is Queen Vic 
toria. 


It is not less worthy of remark, that five of the most potent sovereigus of 
Europe, have repaired to England to pay their respects to the fair and grace- 
ful Queen that now sways the British sceptre. Short as her reign has been, 
the Prussian and the Belgian monarchs have trod the British soil in their 
pilgrimage to the shrine of royal and queenly virtue. 

The autocrat of all the Russias, Louis Philippe, and his Netherlandic 
Majesty have followed in their footsteps. Long may Victoria live to re- 
ceive such proud and grateful homage; long may she live the Queen of 
Peace, to dispense happiness to the millions of her faithful subjects, and 
long, very long, may she live to adorn her sex, and to continue to set those 
bright examples of a wife and mother which are the most precious jewels 
in the female diadem. 


The Great Britain receives constant visitors, who are charmed with her 
fine model, beautiful proportions, and stupendous machinery. Calculated. 
to accommodate upwards of three hundred passengers, her cabins, state 
rooms and berths, are upon ascale of extraordinary extent. She sails on the 
30th, and a good number of passengers are already booked for her home- 
ward trip; in the meanwhile she receives, we understand on an average, 
about 1500 pérsons daily as visitors. 

We subjoin the vote of thanks to Captain Hosken, by his passengers in 
the outward trip, which we had not room for last week. It will be observ- 
ed that they speak in the highest terms of praise of the ship, and regard her 
as having satisfactorily tested the experiment of her capabilities. 


THE GREAT BRITAIN AND CAPTAIN HOSKEN. 


(Want of room obliged us to omit the following testimonal in our last 
number. ) 

At a meeting of the passengers held on board the steamship ‘Great Bri- 
tain,’ on her first voyage from Liverpool to New York, under the command 
of Lieutenant James Hosken, R.N., Col. Everest, F.R.S., in the chair, onthe 
motion of Mr. 8S. Crooke, seconded, by Mr. H. A. Wise, it was resol- 
ved— 

That a committee be formed to draw up an address to Captain Hosken, 
expressive of their sentiments of the performance of the yr pang Great 
Britain,’ on her passage from Liverpool to New York, and of her adaptation 
to the comfort, safety and convenience of passengers. 

The committee to be composed as follows— 

Lieut. Col. Everest, F. R. 8., Chairman. 

E. K. Kane, Esq., U. 8. N.; Lieut. H. A Wise, U.S.N.; Capt. W. Morris, 
R. N.; C. Dord, Esq., Septimus Crooke, Esq. ; John M’Kewan, Esq. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the meeting adjourned. 

Steamship ‘ Great Britain,’ August8, 1845. 

The Committee before named presented the subjoined address, which 
was unanimously approved. It was proposed by Mr. Geo W. Seers, and se- 
conded by Mr. J. E. Kendall : : 

That the Chairman be requested, on behalf of the passengers, to present 
the address to Captain Hosken, assuring him of the great satisfaction with 
which they are impressed as to the arrangements made for their comfort 
during the yoyage, and the uniform urbanity of himself and his officers to- 
wards them ; requesting, at the same time, that he will give it such publicity 
as in his jadgment may be best suited to the occasion. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Steamship Great Britain, August 9, 1845. 


(cop¥.) 
To Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Commander of the Steamship Great 
Britain. 

Dean Sir, we, the undersigned passengers in the Great Britain steam- 
ship, having accomplished our voyage to our entire satisfaction, present to 
yourself and the Company whom you represent, our congratulations upon 
the successful result of this, the first practical attempt to cross the Atlantic 
in a vessel propelled by the Archimedian screw propeller. 

The considerations which especially lead us to this step, are based upon 
the magnitude of the Great Britain, and the nature of her material, which, 
taken in conjunction with the character of her machinery, and the novelty 
of its application, gave rise to an excited state of public opinion, which at- 
tached the highest experimental importance to the successful termination of 
our passage. “ee 

Olr quale derives an additional value from the fact, not only of having 
successfully encountered strong adverse winds, and a heavy sea ot four days 
duration, but that during this period the operation of her machinery never 
experienced the slightest interruption. 
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1845. 


J especially called upon to allude to a fact as interesting to the ad- 
ae pr gn apertant to our own comfort : that, under the — 
ence of an ordinary breeze, there is, towards the head of the vessel, ab: 
lutely no vibration whatever caused by the machinery ; that the — 
at the engine, and toward the central part, is reduced to a mere — “a 
motion; and that even towards the stern, where the greatest effect mig jeg 
e ted, it is far less than is usually experienced in vessels propelled by 

le wheels. pe - 

In concluding this unanimous expression of our satisfaction, we simply 
confine ourselves to congratulations upon an experiment in which you have 
taken such an effective and personal interest; deeming it tanecsesery, 
assuring you of our regard, to add our commendations of those high quali- 
ties for which you are already so well known and appreciated. : 

We have also to express our entire satisfaction with the luxuriant supply 
of the table, and the excellent arrangement of the Steward’s depart- 
ment. 


(Signed) 

George Everest, Lt Colonel ; Capt W Morris, R N; E K Kane, U SN; 
Septimus Crookes,C Dord, J E Kendall, Eugene Jeanjaguet, Jobn M ove 
Clayton B Reybold, Albert Bradshaw, Bernard Graham, W Hopper, T e, 
A M’Lachlan, John H Billings, P R Underhill, JS Thorne, H A Wise, Jobn 
Tomline, Lewis Jos Bourg, Joseph Bourg, J Milton Sandars, Israel — 
ders, GW Lee, D Mnrray, J H Dix, Simonsfield, F Suchard, Alfre 
Jackson, H Jackson, James Wood, Jane Wood, Henry Wood, William Wood, 
Jeremiah M’Iutyre, William Fraser, John Smith, DS Robertson, F Reidwar; 
Anne Vyse Palin, Nicholas Groat, J Poujet. 











We are, Dear Sir, Your sincere well-wishers, 


LORD METCALFE. 


We find the following in the Kingston Journal of the 10th inst. The 
gratitude and affection of the people of that island for his lordship is, and 
ustly so, of the most ardent kind. 
THE METCALFE TESTIMONIAL. 


Our readers will be glad to learn thatthis token of a people’s esteem and 
admiration of the conduct and government of their late ruler, Lord Met- 
ealfe, has at last been completed, and will probably, by the end oi the month, 
be landed on our shores. , 

Letters, we learn, have been received by the last packet, which announces 
that the Statue of Lord Metcalfe had been safely put on board the Cairo, 
wiich vessel was expected to sail in a few days. we tee 

The correspondent of a respectable and esteemed Gentleman ofthis city, 
in alluding to the circumstance, says:—‘Sir Richard Westmacott, at the 
request of Thomas Hankley, Esq. inspected it, and pronounced it a work of 
considerable merit, {t is to be hoped it will fulfil the expectations formed of 
its excellence from a chise] soeminent as that ot Mr. Bailey.” _ 

Oar Spanish Town friends will rejoice at the above information, and at 
the prospect of having the square in front of the public buildings in that 
town improved with the statue of our late excellent Governour. 


MONTREAL REVISITED. 

A falsehood often repeated, says a popular writer, will bye and bye pass 
for truth. We were never more forcibly struck with the accuracy of this 
dictum, than when visiting Montreal, not long since after an absence of 
twelve years. It has grown almost into a proverb that Canada is a poor 
country, the people benighted and ignorant, and that it is only necessary to 
cross the lines to mark the superiority of every thing on the American side ; 
in short we have a thousand times been assured that as soon as a Canadian 
crossed the parallel of 45 degrees of latitude, he passed from barbarism to 
civilization. 

Now as far as regards Montreal and its vicinity, all this is utterly untrue, 
for on landing at St. John’s, the first British town on Lake Champlain, and 
traversing the splendid prairie lying between the lake and the St. Lawrence, 
we found the soil teeming with abundance; the meadows were covered 
with the finest grass, and fields of wheat, whose limits the eye could scarce- 
ly embrace, presented a waving sea of golden harvests ; the ears loaded with 
food for man were nodding in the breeze, whilst the husbandman was grasp- 
ing his sickle and preparing to gather the wheat into his garner. The soil 
for miles in every direction is composed of a deep and black loam, indicat- 

ing that fertility and productiveness which every where fell within the 
sphere of our vision. 

In the city of Montreal itself, the most marked and surprising improve- 
ment has taken place. The wharves and quays constructed with massive 
limestone have a look, quite European, and put to shame the woodeu docks 
aad piers of our commercial metropolis of New York. The rich quarries of 
the adjacent mountains have yielded up their stoney treasures for the 
adornment of the city; and honses, streets, and buildings have sprung up as 
if aided by magic, leaped into form, and standas solid monuments, of the 
spirit and enterprize of the people. The style of architecture too, has par- 
taken of the general advancement : the old fashioned heavy French dwell- 
ings, with sma!l doors and windows constructed by the first, Norman setilers, 
have given place to the light, gay, and airy style of modern architecture.— 
The proportions, it is true, are in some instances faulty, from the low squat, 
and stunted elevation of the second and third stories ; but this defect isyield- 
ing to a better taste, as may be seen in that charming group of eight houses 
called Portland Place, which for beauty, elegance, harmony, and true pro- 
portion, we have rarely seen exceeded. 

But there is another calamny urged against Montreal, viz., the waTeR, 
which has been pronounced so unwholesome as to render the city objec- 
tionable as a place of residence. This calumny is also unfounded; the 
water is clear, limpid, and abundant, possessing no noxious qualities. It is 
true that travellers arriving, and while heated, driuking copiously of 
water which they are not accustomed to, especially if much iced, will be 
jiable to derangement of the stomach and bowels. But this imprudence 
¢au be easily avoided, as it should be, not only in Montreal but in all other 
places. Still, as the water of Montreal is not from the lakes, but the Otta- 
wa, which river bifurcates at the head of the island and washes it on either 
shore—it may contain some alluvial matter, and it may be advisable for deli- 
cate females and those whose alimentary organs are tender to add a small 
quantity of port wine to the water they drink, which article can be found 

of the first quality in all parts of Canada. 

But if any of the sterner sex visiting Montreal, should be alarmed by 
these hydrophobic symptoms, they might do well to follow the example of 
that fine old English gentleman, Sir Charles Vaughan, late minister to the 
United States, who, on learning that abundance of good Port, Sherry, and 
Madeira, were to be had there, resolved not to trouble the aqueous fluid at all. 
Conservatives as we are, we gladly give any advice that will tend to re- 
press intestine commotion. Let, then, any of our friends arriving at Mon- 
treal, which they will do about eleven by thePrince Albert from Lapairie, 
repair forthwith to Dol/y’s, in St. Francois Zavier street—for Montreal has 
its Dolly’s chop house as well as London. If it be a gala day at that estabiish- 
ment—that is to say, a day on which a turtle is cooked, we would exhort 
them to take a plate of the soup, which we found to be of a quality sufficient 
to make any Alderman in Christendom recite his pater-noster. Having done 
40 we would farther proscribe the following :— 

R. Vinum Lusitanie (wine of Portugal) Siij. 
Aqua. ; ‘ P . ° ij. 
M ft. haust. stathm summendus. . 

Dolly’s punch, of which a good supply is always ready, is a glorious com- 
pound, but the above will, under the circumstances, be the better beverage. 
Exercise after a luncheon is conducive to health; the party should next hire 
a calache and take a ride round the mountain, admiring the splendid views 
aud humming the stanzas of the national anthem, returning ia time to 
deliver letters of introduction and dress for dinner at seven. By such a 
course we will guarantee the tranquility of the inward man, for that day at 
least. 

Montreal possesses many objects of attraction. The monument erected 
to the memory of the immortal Nelsen at once caught our eye. The places 
dedicated to the worship of God are numerous and imposing, but that which 
marked our attent’on is the stupendous Catholic Church, built about fiftee, 


Che Albion. 


years since; some account of which will be found in the earlier volumes of 
the Albion. It is of dimensions to admit 10,000 persons! and never shall 
we forget the scene when from the organ gallery we looked down and be. 
held the multitudes below. The sight was one of surpassing granduer, 
from its immensity, from its sacred objects, and from the multitudes who 
had assembled on that Sabbath tooffer up their prayersjand praises to the Lord 
God of hosts. The splendid costume of the Priests, the incense, the chaunt, 
the tinckling of the bel!, the white nuns, and the subdued and adoring 
attitudes of the worshippers, all combined to reuder this one of the grandest 
scenes that ever entranced our senses. 


The military at ali times give life and zest to society in Montreal; and 
the town is now garrisoned by the renowned 52d and the gallant 93d High- 
landers—two of the finest Regiments in the service. Their parades and 
field days show of what stuff they are made, while the words emblazoned 


on their colours relate on what bloody fields they won their hard-earned 
laurels. 





Much of the female society is absent from the city during the summer, 
winter being the gay season—but we, nevertheless, ate some delightful 
dinners. Ata party of eight, with a well-spread table, and four men servants 
in attendance,—a person may dine very tolerably. The meats are gen- 
erally good—the beef more especially, and we were glad to see the fine old 
English sirloin always present. Salmon is ever abundant and is invariably 
served withdressed cucumbers—an agreeable accompaniment; but we miss- 
ed the lobster sauce of New York, and the shrimp sauce of London— Mon- 
treal being too far from the sea-coast to obtain these and other shell-fish. 
From the richness of the soil before alluded to, the esculent roots are in 
great profusion: so also is that fine edible, the cauliflower, noble heads of 
which we met onevery table, rivalling in magnitude and whiteness the 
Lord High Chancellor’s Whig. 

The wines are of a very superior quality, for the reason that they are most. 
ly imported from the Londen docks, to which place the fiuest specimens 
are always sent. 

Butit is at the table of the Governor-General where the princely banquet 
isto be seen ; there hospitality in its choicest form reigus paramount. The 

dinner, embracing every delicacy that wealth can command—dishes of the 
most novel and rech rche kind, with a style of cuisine nowhere to be sur- 
passed, feast the eye and delight the palate. The gay liveries of the atten- 

dants ; the richness of the table equipage ; the splendid uniform and mar- 
tial bearing of the aids-de-camps; the easy grace and politeness of the noble 
host, combine to give the scene an air of oriental magnificence. 

Lord Metcalf, it is known, spent upwards of twenty years in India, and 
for his long and honourable services received marked honour and distinc, 
tions. Among other tokens of grateful bounty, the East India Company 

presented him with a brilliant star set with diamonds, of the value of two 
thousand pounds, or ten thousand dollars. His Excellency wore this pre- 
cious and costly ornament on his left breast, while under it beat one of the 
noblest hearts that ever throbbed in the bosom of a Briton. The fair and 
beautiful American who shared his lordship’s hospitality, gazed incessantly 
on this precious bauble, and for two mortal hours her shining orbs, and the 
lustre of the diamonds, struggled for the mastery, 

But our limits forbid us to proceed ; and moreover, if we say much more 
of this fine country, our good friends, the Americans, may be going up to ans 
nex it! 

As we left Montreal to pursue our way to the Hudson, the setting sun 
guilded the summits of the steeples, and threw a radiance over their metallic 
coverings. The St. Lawrence poured its vast and mighty flood to the 
ccean, to be drunk up again by the clouds and return to fertilize the earth; 
while the blue mountains, which dotted the distance, gave token that at 
some remote period, they alone towered above the waters beneath; and 
that the scenea which we have been describing, and now the busy haunts 
of man, were then submerged and lay at the bottom of the deep. These 
thoughts brought us to a proper sense of our own insignificance, and of the 
great and mysterious power of that Being who holds us in the hollow of his 
hand. 
Artificial Incubation.—We were presented, by Mr. Cautelo, of Wee- 
hawken, the other day, with a pair of ducks of a superior description and 
flavour, and of remarkable size for the age, eleven weeks old. These ad- 
vantages would readily seem to follow from the manner in which the poultry 
are reared at this establishment. No old fowls are allowed on the place— 
the eggs, all of which are purchased, are hatched by the agency of warm 
water, and the young ones always carefully enclosed, are fed from the com- 
mencement on the best description of grains, and never allowed to eat the 
coarse food and refuse which they naturally meet with when left to them- 
selves. 








F Fasnionante Dancinc.—By reference to our advertising columns, 
it will be seen that Miss. E. Ellis, sister of Miss Clara Ellis, late of the Park 
Theatre, has arrived from London and proposes to give lessons in the most 
fashionable dances. The Minuet, Mazurka, &c., now in vogue at the British 
court, and which are the rage among the uobility and gentry of England. She 
is not professionally engaged at any theatre, bat intends to devote herself ex- 
clusively to instructioa. She brings credentials from pupils of the highest 
rank in England, both as to her professional qualifications, and the high po- 
sition she sustained in her native country in private life. Miss Ellis has de 
voted herself particularly to the imparting of that grace, elegance and cor- 
rectness so inseparable to the peculiar dances she proposes to teach, that we 
cannotdoubt but that our fair e/e gantes of the city will gladly avail themselves 
of her service, during her necessarily limited stay in the city, which we 
believe is restricted to aout two months. 


NEW WORKS. 

Lssayson Human Rights and their Political Guarant ites, by E. P. Hurl 
but, Counsellor at Law, in the city of New York. Published by Greely & 
McElrath. 

This is a work of no ordinary character. It is an able exposition of the 
opinions held by a large portion of the community, on the inadequacy of 
modern laws, to meet the true interests of society. Conservative as we are 
in opinion, we cannot be expected to endorse the views of the writer, on 
the all-important topics he discusses, yet from a hasty perusal of the work 
we are compelled to allow that he has performed his task with great legal’ 
skill, and brings forward arguments on the present defective organization of 
society, that if not unanswerable, are at least worthy the attention of every 
reflecting citizen. The work is destined to meet with an extensive circula- 
uuon. 

“ The Duty of American Women to their Country.” 1 vol. Harper & 
Brothers. 

An admirable little volume pregnant with matters ef paramount import- 
ance, as regards education end morals. It should be read by every Ameri- 
can woman—and indeed, if we add, by every American, we should be more 
correct. We can cordially recommend it to the notice of our readers. 

“A Chance Medley of Light Matter,” by T. Colley Grattan, author of 
High-ways and By-ways. Harper & Brothers. 

‘ The Indicator and Companon.’—By Leigh Hunt, part If. Wiley & 
Putnam. This delightful volume forms the 20th number of Wiley & Pat- 
nam’s Library of Choice Reading. It is achoice s»elunge of the best pieces 
of Leigh Hunt, well known to all the readers of this popular author 

Harpers’ ‘ Illuminated and Pictoriai Bible,’ No. 36.—Another number 
of this magnificent work. It should form a part in every library in the coun 
try. 

Tais delightful work forms No. 59 of Harpers’ Library of selec: nevels 
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wnd no more acceptable present could be offered to the reading public at 
this season. It is precisely the book to take on the deck of a steamboat, or 
the seat of the railroad car. Grattan, who is among the most graphic writers 
of the age, has, in this collection of sketches, afforded a rich.treat to the lov- 
ers of the humorous, the pathetic, the picturesque, and the grand. 


“ The Knickerbocker for July.”—This time-honoured Monthly is unusu- 
ally rich in its table of contents; Abbott's lively sketches of his theatrical 
reminiscences form a prominent feature, and the Editor’s table, and Gossip 
with correspondents, are as usual, the gems of the number. 

Mr. Clarke has attained an enviable notoriety for the variety and taste he 
displays iv his immediate branch of duties in this periodical, and few litera- 
ry reputations have been acquired more deservedly. 

Dr. Abercrombie's New Works.—tarpers have just issued this posthum- 
ous volume of essays, by the renowned author of the popular works on ihe 
‘Intellectual Powers,’ and ‘ Moral Feelings.’ It is needless to say anything 
for the purpose of commending the work to the notice of the public: every 


student knows the author's reputation, and will naturally procure his last 
work. 








The Harpers have also just published another number of their elegant 
edition of the Bide, illustrated with over sixty beautiful wood cuts. 

Part Ist of ‘‘ The Indicator,” consisting of a number of choice tales, by 
Leigh Hunt. 

Part 2d of “ Prose and Verse,” by Thomas Hood. This work was spoken 
of more at length on the appearance of the first number, and it will only be 
necessary to announce the publication of the second. 

Part [ of “ Zschokke’s Tales,” translated from the German by Parke 
Godwin. 

“The Crock of Gold,” by Martin Farquhar Tupper, author of Proverbial 
Philosophy. 

The above are comprised in Wiley & Putnam’s Library of Choice Read- 
ing. 

** Travels of Marco Polo,” one of the earliest and most distinguished of 
European travellers.—Harper & Brothers. 

From the same publishers, “ Abercromby’s Miscellaneous Essays.’ This 
may be ranked amongst the most useful of publications on account of the 
moral culture and discipline inculcated throughout its pages. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE.—ComMENCEMENT OF THE Season.—‘ Old Drury” open- 
ed, agreeably to announcement, on Monday last, being the forty-seventh 
season. Nearly thirty years of this period Mr. Simpson has been wholly» 
or in part, Manager of the concern, and we but recal these facts as guaran 
tees for that prestige which surrounds the Park, and the, interest manifested 
by every play goer in the prosperity of this time-honoured establishment. 

The season, in spite of many disadvantages, has begun prosperously ; a 
greater amount of novelty on the opening night, would have been desirable, 
but the new forces had not arrived, and the Manager presented all that was 
available. Mrs. Mowatt, who has so deservedly attained a permanent rank 
as an actress of great promise, made her re-appearance in Pauline, in the 
Lady of Lyons, supported by Mr. Crisp, as Claude, and Mr. Bass, from 
Covent Garden Theatre, as Colonel Dumas; and in the faree “ A Rowland 
for an Oliver,” Miss Moss made her debwé as Maria Darlington. These 
formed the novelties of the opening night, and attracted a crowded audience. 

We have before entered at length into the performayce of Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Pauline—her personation of the character on Monday evening, afforded ne 
new points worthy of notice; the general tone of her performance is, how- 
ever, more highly finished, and we are glad to perceive that Mrs. Mowatt 
is gradually acquiring a power of execution that must ultimately place her 
ip the very highest ranks of her profession. Mr. Crisp has improved in his 
personation of Claude Melnotte, to an extent that really surprised us. He 
has acquired a depth of tone, and a modulation of voice, that now enables 
him to present the impassioned parts of the character with great effect.— 
We have always regretted that Mr. Crisp risked bis well earned reputation 
as a light comedian, in the doubtful experiment of becoming a leading tra 
gedian; but ix the part of Claude, he certainly does exhibit qualifications 
for his newly-assumed vocation. 

Mr. Bass had a severe ordeal to pass through, in presenting himself as 
the successor of Chippendale, who was justly deemed one of the main pil- 
lars of the Park. That Mr. Bass completely filled the vacuum, occasioned by 
the secession of that popular actor, it would be idle to assert; but we very 
much doubt whether, at the end of the season, Mr. Bass will not hold the 
same place in public estimation, now so ‘deservedly filled by Chippendeiw. 
Mr. Bass has been educated in the best school of the English stage. The 
inimitable Dowton has evidently been his chief model, although we can de- 
tect the peculiarities of Munden and Fawcett, occasionally gleaming through 
his performances. He has also the natural quietude of the French school— 
of which Bouffé is now the almost unapproachable head. 

This combination of styles produces in Mr. Bass’s acting an impression 
altogether new to our audiences, consisting as it does, in the entire absence of 
apparent effect, and approaching as nearly as possible to the purely natural. 
Wehave great faith in this school—we believe that it isthe only true one, andthe 
only one that accords with the spirit of the age. The Colonel Dumasof Mr. Bass 
was a fine specimen of the old veteran soldier—warm-hearted and dig- 
nified, acting and speaking like a similar character in real life, not the mere 
conventional stage portrait of these characters. In the after piece, as Sir 
Mark Chase, there was a wider field for the display of his comic powers, and 
certainly a richer or a chaster piece of acting we have not witnessed for many 
a day, and all without a symptom of any straining after effect—it was the 
jolly old country squire embodied to tie life. Mr. Bass more than confirmed 
the impression of his first appearance, in his performance of the Mock Duke, 
in the Honey Mvon, on Tuesday evening. The entire absence of the usual buf- 
foonery, introduced by inferior actors in this part, made it actually an orig- 
inal conception. The costume even wasa feature. He wore the elegant 
ducal robes, withoutthe common exaggerations, slovenly and awkwardly, as 
they should be; yet he looked an imitation, not a burlesque, and the play- 
ing of the character was in keeping with this idea: it was loudly applauded. 
We regret that our impartiality canuot accord praise to the debistante of the 
evening; Miss Moss has not the slightest pretensions to be classed as an ac. 
tress; her personation of Maria Darlington was one of the most painful 
exhibitions that we have ever witnessed on the Park boards. It is true. the 
lady has a voice, of considerable power and sweetness asa singer, but as 
an actress, she is positively, at present, unendurable. We perceive that the 
inimitable Mrs. Vernon has advertised to prepare ladies for the stage—we 
hope her first pupil has been Miss Moss. 

Mr. Roberts has been engaged to supply the place of Mr. Crisp, and ap- 
peared as the Alfred Highflyer of the eveuing—this gentleman will prove 
an acquisition to the company—but he cannot replace Crisp—he wants the 
finish and lightness of his predecessor—but he is quiet aud natural and will 
grow into public favour. 

One of the chief novelties of the week, has been the appearance of Mrs, 
Mowatt, as Marianna, in Sheridan Knowles’s Play of the “ Wife,” and it af- 
fords us unfeigned gratification to be able to give unqualified praise to her 
conception of this arduous character. There was a delicacy and freshness 
about the entire personation, truly delightful. Mrs. Mowatt’s defect of 
maunerisin and artificial stage conventionalisms, which unfortunately de- 
tract, at times, from the beauty of her acting—were less perceptible in this 
character, than in any she has hitherto attempted. Her first act especially 
80: she told the story of her love for the disguised Prince, in a style of touch- 
ing simplicity, that carried the whole house ; and no less beautiful, was her 
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interview with Antonia in the third, where the reverend father taxes her 
with indiscretion. It was a beautiful picture of the pure-minded woman, 
conscious of her innocence. In the more impassioned parts, she was not 
equally effective. They were like the pictures of the artist, ere the finishing 
touches are applied, which give perfection to the work, and show the mas- 
ter hand. Still in these unfinished efforts, might be traced, the mind that 
can rightly conceive, and the conception that was struggling to execute all 
that it wanted the experience adequately to express. Her personation of 
Marianna has satisfactorily proved that Mrs. Mowatt is destined to be one 
of the brightest living ornaments of the Stage, but she has much to correct, 
and more to achieve, ere she can attain sucha position. Mr, Crisp agreeably 
surprised us in St. Pierre; it wanted the rugged breadth of colouring given 
by the author, but it was a highly creditable performance, especially in the 
scene with Ferrado in the fourth act, Mr. Dyott made but a respectable re 

presentative of the enamoured Leonardo, and Mr. Fleming was even less 
effective as Ferrado. Of the Antonio of Mr. Bass, there could be but one 

opinion ; it was decidedly the best since poor Clarke’s, who was the original 
representative at the Park. It was most deservedly applauded through- 
out. 

That the stock company at the Park, as exhibited during the week, is not 
what it should be, in the metropolitan city of America, is a fact not to be 
disguised.—That it is so judged by the audiences, has been satisfactorily 
proved—for on Monday night, a torrent of hisses greeted a trio of the sub- 
ordinates, and must have satisfied the management that public taste 1s evl- 
dently ontheadvance. We trust the hint will not be ineffective ;—for that 
the public is alive to these points, there can be no dispute. Witness the en- 
thusiasm with which Mrs. Vernon and Fisher were received on Monday 
night, and the delight expressed throughout the house whenever these talent- 
ed artists make their appearance. Mr. Simpson’s forces are, however, not 
yet congregated, and it is perhaps unjust to criticise too severely the stock 
company in its present incomplete state. 

Mr. Simpson has made a judicious engagement in securing the two 
Misses Vallee ; they are superior artistes, and receive nightly the warmest 
marks of approbation. 

On Thursday Evening, Miss Fanny Gordon, from the Haymarket Theatre, 
made her debut, as Mrs. Trictrac in the Married Rake. The evident ner- 
‘vousness of a first appearance precludes us from any close criticism of her 
merits ; she will, no doubt, prove a useful member in the company. 

Mrs. Mowatt was to terminate her engagement with her benefit last 
evening, when her own popular comedy of Fashion was revived, the fair 
authoress sustaining the part of Gertrude—a full house of course. Mrs. 
Mowatt proceeds immediately to Philadelphia to open the Chestnut street 
Theatre. 

On Monday Mr. Hackett makes his bow on his return from England with 
all his “ blushing honours” thick upon him. He has won the smiles and 
honours of the “ British Queen,” and he possesses a sowvenir direct from 
Prince Albert’s hands. We do not know whether these court favours 
have improved his acting, but they certainly were flattering proofs of his high 
character as a man, and a delicate tribute to his histrionic talent. 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Kean, the bright particular stars of the coming sea- 
son, will succeed Mr. Hackett, and public expectation is on the tip-toe to 
greet these talented and accomplished artistes. After acquiring a handsome 
fortune, by their professional exertions, they are about to retire to private 
life, at the elose of their theatrical tour in this country. Theircoming is actu- 
ally more a visit of acknowledgment to their American friends, than a strict- 
ly professional one, and the warmth of their reception will be in accordance 
with this feeling. 


Nisto’s.—The Garden has been crowded during the week to witness the 
acting of Brougham and the drolleries of Rice—who is indeed the only true 
delineator of the Negro character. John Sefton was rewarded with a bum- 
per on the occasion of his benefit, on Wednesday evening,—a just tribute 
to his tact and faithfulness as a manager. Mr. Placide is re-engaged—and 
we learn that arrangements have been effected with the French treype to 
give aseries of their perfect representations. This isan admirable stroke 
of policy on the part of Niblo, and will doubtless close his season with the 
same brilliaut eclat that has characterized it from the commencement. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr. Jacks6n is doing wonders with his new estab- 
lishment, and doing it, too, in a perfectly legitimate and unexceptionable 
manner. The old respectable families inthe neighbourhood may be seen 
nightly inthe dress circle,—and the Sperformances of sterling legitimate 
plays are given with a precision and effect highly creditable to the new 
manager. 

Cuatuam THEAtRE.—The veteran Booth, has been playing his round of 
characters at this house, during the week, to crowded audiences—and with 
unabated vigor. ,The management announce as their next novelty, an adap- 
tation of Balfe’s popular Bohemian Girl, converted into a melo dramatic 
and operatic piece, by Mrs. Meigham, a lady well known asa contributor to 
the periodical literature of the day—green room report speaks favourably of 
the production—and the heroine is to be personated by Mrs. Booth, which 
is almost a guarantee for its success, The piece is to be produced with un- 
usual magnificence. 

Otymric THEATRE.—Mitchell opens his little dijou about the middle of 
September. In the mean time, extensive alterations and improvements are 
going on in the interior; the decorative parts under Guidicini and Bengough. 
Mitchell is never behind the age; new Theatres and new actors are now 
the vogue; he will present to his patrons, an “old friend with a new 


face.” a aa 
OUR NEXT PLATE. 


In the next offering to our subscribers, we shall redeem a promise made 
some time ago, by presenting them with a superb engraving of SIR 
WALTER SCOTT. Ie will be the largest plate — engraved of that great 
man, and in point of execution it will be equal, if not superior to Netson. 
It will be twenty-one inches by sixteen—and will therefore be a companion- 
plate of the great naval hero. Aiea 

The etching is already completed, and Mr. Sadd is daily engaged on the 
work. 

The subject is an exact copy of the well-known plate, where Sir Wal 
ter is seen sitting in his study at Abbottsford, the walls covered with ancient 
armour, &c. The finish and execution will be of the most brilliant charac 
ter; and we pledge ourselves that every impression shall, as a work of art, 
be intrinsically worth One Guinea. 




















UEEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—New and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 

Aillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 

of Paris and England, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, from its 

poraiier easy and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent Royal 
al Costume, by his Majesty and Queen Victoria. 

MISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving insiructionin New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
newly iuprove’ Royal Polka, and Polka Quadrilles ; patronised by her Majesty, during 
the month of September, commencing on the first, at her residence 44 Barclay street.— 
Schools and Families attended at their residence, if required. Miss E., t s 


) r ; wings with her 
the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England. a23. 





N ENGLISH LADY, who has been for many years, accustomed to Tuition, is desir- 
ous of obtaining a situation, as visiting Governess, or of giving Lessons at her resi- 
dence, in the following branches, viz.: Music, French, Ltalian, Draw ing im a variety of 
styles ; Geography with the use of the Globes ; Writing and Arithmetic, History, English 
Grammar, Botany, Wax Flowers, and Fancy Works. ‘The highest testimonials can be 
given. Allletters addressed to F. L., at the Office of this paper will be most punctually 
attended to. a23 3t* 


HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re- 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 16 Beekman street. a23 tf. 











M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C mnecticut, Geor- 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa- 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
hattan Bank. 














RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Broadway cor. of Warren sts., N. ¥.— 
Confine their practice to Diseases OF THE Eve, and operations upon that organ, 
ARTIFICIAL Eves inserted, (without pain,) that can with difficulty be distinguished from 
natural. Persons at a distamce can receive advice and medicines, by accurately de. 
ascribing their case. jyi9 uf 


Se RVOten. 








ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
sine, Specifications ena ieee for gs 
rawings an cifications for patent rights. 
ae Exiate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property rome 4 ts 
ollected. y 
O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going to Europe or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their superfluous effects such as 
bag G Pm oyi ey pene bg 8 Contos’, kD ng A) boy mee eg) &e., 
&e. sending for t bscri i tain a liberal and fair price e e. 
7D Y sending for the subscribers Wit LEVETT, Office, No. 2 Wall-street, N. Y. 
Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. . 
te All ordets lett at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post oy x be 
e28 ly 


punctually attendea to. 


oesAeN, Bev. R. 'f. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar- 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr, 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu. 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenierce, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has mpgested< 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur- 
pose, as regards heaith and facility of access, All the advantages of the best instruc- 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are spines by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. — 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, ae 4 be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The regular Academical Year will commence on the Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. : : 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received at any time. . 

RMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. jy 12 3m. 


OUSE-KEEPING ARTICLES.—The subscribers are daily receiving additions to 
their assortment, which is well known as being the largest and best selected stock, 
in the United States. Importing direct from the foreign manufacturers and manufactu- 
ring also in the city, they are enabled to offer a display, nowhere else to be met with. 
Buyers can save time and money in completing their entire purchases at the ey > 
store of such goods in the United States, and feel assured of getting articles of the best 
uality selected with a knowledge acquired by 20 years’ experience. There may be found 
Table Cutlery, Hard ware, Brass and _ Goods, Fire Irons, Fenders, Andirons, Tea 
Trays, Japannery, Tin Ware Block and Planished, Wooden-Ware, Matts, Sheepskins, 
Refrigators, German Silver Ware. Goods delivered promptly free of expense in the city, 
or Brooklyn. Packing done by an experienced hand. Catalogues to be had at store of 
a2 J.B. WINDLE & CO., 56 Maiden Lane, 4 doors from William st. 


PARKER HOUSE, 
New-Bedtord F 
JAMES L. MITCHELL. jy26 3t 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there ong great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. j 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 


packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. WHITTEMORE & 'T'ORREY, 
94m 46 Maiden-Lane. 


a 
MURRAY'S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiar! 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. a2. 


la BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to — and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, andgaffords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings, 
0 


pronto. a2 6m. 


O BRICKMAKERS AND DEALERS IN BRICK.—The undersigned, having a 

piece of ground at Hastings, Westchester county, fronting the North river, the earth 

of which would make very good Brick, would make some satistactory axrangement by 

way of lease or part interest or sale with a practical respectable man. A right to put 

out a dock attaches to the ground. Sloops can run_ to Hastings generally all the winter, 
and this would be the nearest point from which brick is brought to this city. 

Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall street, New York 

Jy2b. 

















| ye eye age WANTED.—If Ropert WeatHersy, his heirs or his friends see this 
notice, they will hear of something yeu much to their advantage, by ap lying to, 
HIRAM SMITH, No. 111 Wall a. ew York. 

Robert Weatherby was last heard from, at No. 45 Washington Street, Albany, N. Y., 
10th Feb’y 1834. al6 4t* 





ISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, begs to announce 

her intention of visiting New York, to give instruction, during the month of Sep- 

tember. in all the latest fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties, now dancing in Pa- 

ris and at the English Court. Patronised by her Majesty Queen Victoria, also the Nobil- 
ty. al6 


ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pube 

lic, that he will have the above well known seabathing establishment, ready for the 
reception of visitors, on the 20thof June next. Families desirous of obtaining rooms 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, atthe Astor House, N. Y¥ 
my3i 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 


TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s OFFice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 

the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 

by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Warian, on the last day of December 


ext. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845. 

And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be submitied to the People, viz: 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. 8S. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 


Suerirrys Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845, 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for. WM. JONES, Sheriff 
of the City and County of New York. 
(9 All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap, vi, title 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
a6 oc. a9 a tE. 





ARM WANTED —A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent, a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person paving a property of orig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ~ 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had 
* Agricola,” at this office. jiu 


LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner otMurray-st., [over Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two ‘* Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. P 

Price of these superb Ehotegmabe reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, so 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &¢., &c., forward 
ed to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above. aboejl5 














eects etan See A 
jou NIMMO, Agent for the New York ALBION, the OLD CounTRYMAN.and CHAM 
BERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL No. 8 ves Buildings, King Street, Toronto, C. W 






The Albion..... 00esse.ceee eapedoneepoesesectove £1 10 0 per annum. 
The Old Countryman.......... ° ee 0150 do 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal......-.++++: 0 76 do 


(e As the new volumes of these commence the beginning of the year, all persons in 
tending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to send their orders to Mr 
Niumoas soon as possible. 

Subscriptions also receivedby Messrs Smith & acdonell. King-street, Toronte. 


ECOVERY OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES 


MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of Londou, 
who is the recognized agent for every newspaper in Europe, ventures to offer his servi- 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established up- 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS. : 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United Kingdom, and from the fact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
has facilities for obtaining information in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c., &e. : L 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some time in arranging and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if found Five Dol- 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and if 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath- 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 

Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y.; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. my 24 
S7ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 

Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the petection of bates ne nemeens Residences : and the purchase or sale ef 

roperties suitably located for the above r0S8e. 
"Wiarenes yermitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 

Address cH ARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
vate of New York. al 26 tf 


SPRITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 


volved in any difficulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for ad- 
vice or information (free from charge,) at the Office of the Brit: . Protective ‘Eeevent So- 














ciety,No. 14 Pine street near the Custom House, New York. 








August 23 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietore 
of the several Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool have ar ed for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the 





succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— ~ sind 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days ¢. Sailing from 
fork. verpool. 
Virginian, Alle July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 2g 
Montezuma,  P. B. Lowber, ‘ 16, “* 16, “* 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1 
‘ o“ 


Hottingeur Bursle — Se “ 21 6 “ 
rade J. Collins, : ’ $ 
Furber 


scius. “ 26 “oe 26 “ 26 o 1l 7 oe 1. it 
: Aug. 1, Dee. 1; April | « i 6 ie «Gt 
, 


urope, u A 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “UM « “ 26, © 26 “ 


2 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ Qi « gy « 9 oe ere 6, June i 
Siddons, Cobb, ¢ By °% «96, “ 26 | “« i, * i, “« » 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1; “ 16, “ 16, « jg 
Ashburton, Huttleson, s 6 © .@ “« 6 “ 1, 21 “ OF 


’ ’ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “nn, “ Wy «NI * 26) «& 96° “ 
Yorkshire Bailey, “16, “* M, “ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “2, “ 1 « gy ‘ge a a ek ae 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, “ 26, « 9g “mw “« wow yy 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 ow * mB 


r 1 
United States, Britton, “11, “© Bt, “ al] %@ 98 6 oB, oe 
England, Bartlett, “16, “ 16, “ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. “4 
Rochester, Britton, on, “ Si, “ 21 “66, J _— 6 
Garrick, Skiddy, nm, * & -* & “i, * My “ 28 
Oxford, Rathbone Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 ““w, *§§ @ * 38 


n ‘ 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommoeations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores ot the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,..........+++++++-$100. 
- “6 “6 from * to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England, 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N 
; ; ___ BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
f ’ : T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
E. K. COLLINS k CO., New York. 
; BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpess Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line}—-The ships of this Line will hereaiter 
leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the?16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, From Havre. 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Newitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct. 

Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 

Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new,J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dee 

Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16ib May, Sept. and Jan 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comfort. The price of cabin passage is _— Passengers will be supplied with eve 
rouniate, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

o. 9 Tontine Buildin 8, New York. 
2. 7 . BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 
ye RL AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of 
- 4 month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sauce 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


Cam. 
-¥. 








Ships. Masters. Days of ooiieg from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon, 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, i. Sed. koe Migs > ao 
Gladiator, - Britton, « 20, “20, ‘ 20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 47, “ 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “3, eH, i? = Y a US eS 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “ 20, 20, _ 20)April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1] “ 17, © 47, “ 49 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 1, «10, eo" a” =e. &» * 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 9, ** 20,  20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S. Sebor, [April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 47 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, “« 1, “10, 7" hm*  ¢*  * @ 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “ 20, * 20, “* 20}/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
ose. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best dee 
scri ion. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
for. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-s 


T= ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS- 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 


DOWNWARDS, UPWARDS. 
__. From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOVEREIGN,,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capr. CotcLeven 
Every Monday and Thursda’ 


’ Every Monday and Thursday Evenin, 
One o’C ‘lock, P. M. . At Seven o Clock. 


At 
CITY OF TORONTO,,....... Capt. Dick, | SOVEREIGN, 


Capt. Dick, | SOVEREIGN.,,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND, 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, 
At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 


PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capr. CorcLeuen, | CITY OF TORONTO,......Cart. Dick 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, © 

At One o’ Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, on their downward trip, at Wim ‘ 
Darlington oan Bond Head. a3 4 “—_— 

pce and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

- B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acei- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in addition to the ordinary exemption from lia 
vility. Money parcelsat the risk of the owners thereof. 


Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1845. je2] 6m. 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 

Foy mony * es — = Compete = eer owe Bees, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of i may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 4 — wiiapeneed 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. 

14 | 0 72 26 107 3 1 48 & 1 aes 
15 077 27 1 12 39 1 57 51 1&9 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 a] 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 8 
20 0 91 82 133 44 1 56 2 41 
21 0 92 33 1h 45 1 91 57 2 7 
22 0 95 34 135 46 1 92 58 3 4 
23 0 97 35 136 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 194 60 4 bed 
25 1 00 57 145 49 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ime 
terest will be allowed as follows :—Upon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months,3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 


hen the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
John R. Townsend, Gutian C. Verplanck, Robert Ra 


Henry Brevoort, 
John Jolinston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 


James J. Jones William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 


JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CHARLES C. PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN. 
__abfeblut y Physician to the Company. 

OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly ait- 

uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Anaepelie, and on the side of 

Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to the establishment commaenion mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smeltin 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the “ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. | 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and ‘New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manufacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,800. It is now offered for 
less than ove third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers. 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 

TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R.N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


Leonardo 3 Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 











From Liverpool. From New York. 
Basar day .occcccccccscccessoced Rag: We GO PEROT. is scssdeccevcssacses Sept. 18, do 
Saturday.....ccccssccscsccees Get. B1, GD. | TR i vidie cvdcscccccscvees Nov. 6, de 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 






Saturday ......ccccseereceeesed July 26, 1845 | Saturday......cccccccscccecees ..- Aug. 30, 1845 

Saturday.......s.seeeees Sept. 28, do | Saturday........ 25, do 

Saturday ..........+0-+00-s en I rrnrrerer re 20, de 
Fare per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 


ES 
Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee,) accerding 
to the size and position of the State Rooms. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


16 RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street 
au lo 











OR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The Royal Mail Steam Ships Cambria 
and Hibernia will leave Boston, for the above ports,as follows : 


Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander. August 16. 

Hibernia, Alex. Ryrie, Esq., do September 1. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
au9 No. 6 Wall-street. 
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